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PLAN AND PLANT FOR A CO-OPERATIVE YEAR 


ening the whole lump. From far and near come reports of suc- 
cess after success in coéperative ventures in marketing farm 
products, in buying fertilizer, in planting standard varieties of 
Seed throughout the community, in bull associations, in cow-testing 
associations, in rural school improvement,-in health work, and so- 
cial betterment. 
en And now come the most important of all reports for the South, 
at cobperative cotton-selling associations are being formed on 
the Sound codperative principle of binding contracts, bonded ware- 
ouses, licensed graders, and expert salesmen. The work is already 
wed hed on a big. scale in four out of ten states that may be 
ssed as cotton-growing states. 
ae are not yet out of the woods, however, and not well enough 
a _ to handle the puzzling questions that confront us when 
Pian our 1921 farm work. It would be fine if the Southern 


()* EVERY hand we see the leaven of coédperation at work leav- 


farmers were so organized this year that they could plant and sell 
as a unit. There would then be a definiteness where there is now 
puzzling uncertainty. We can, however, remove some of the doubt 
even for this year by planning and planting for codperation. Plan 
to keep yourself free from food and feed bills this fall; to raise a 
fair amount of cotton for a money crop; to be independent enough 
to hold this cotton along with your néighbor’s; to put it in a ware- 
house and have it properly graded; to join a codperative cotton- 
selling association if one is organized near you. 

Then plant to carry out this program. It is time now to get 
good seed, the same kind your neighbors are growing if that is the 
best variety for your community. Read the better seed articles on 
pages 6 and 7. It is time to look over the fields and select and bal- 
ance the acreage for corn, oats, cowpeas, soy beans, clovers, etc., 
and for the tobacco and cotton. Decide on how much fertilizer you 
will have to have, and see your neighbors about buying a carload 
cooperatively. 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 












DJUSTING farm machinery 
may come on the field, in the 
highway, in the barn, any time of the 
day or night, whenever machines are 
working. 


The harder the job the more you 
appreciate the strength and accuracy 
of Billings & Spencer wrenches. 
Farmers pick the best. tools made. 


At your hardware dealers. 


“RELY VN MR" 


The BILLINGS & SPENCER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














Use a Planet Jr. and more acreage 


With a Planet Jr. you can work faster and better than by 
the old methods, increasing your acreage and growing many 
times larger crops. 

The secret of this efficiency lies in construction, the result 
of many years spent in study and experiment. During the 
half century since the first Planet Jr. was made, hundreds of 
improvements have been added, each one making the labor 


Planet Jr} 


more thorough. 
No. * fo 
Ze 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
_ Box 1108A Philadelphia 


' Our % page free, il- 

ustratedcatalog gives Gz 
the facts about all Eg 
Planet Jr. Imple- 
ments and tells gin 
how to use them. @#]fi/asar 


{| Re. 
‘| cil 
























No. 8 
Planet Jr. 
Horse Hoe 
and Cultivator 
is one of the most 
popular models 
made. djust- 
able for width 
and depth and to 
throw the earth 
as desired. 

























Write for it today. (yy 












tor & Brooder 


4 oy 6California Redwood, 
4 Incubator covered with 


Write today -- RUSH--for *‘Feather Facts 
Lo ing Bar 


ins'’--our big FREE 


chuck-full.of bedding offers. 


7 iron; triple walls,cop- 
per tank,nursery,egg tester,ther- 
mometer. 3¢€ days’ triad—money back § 
if not O.K. Write for FREE catalog. 
‘onciad Incubator Co. Box73 Racine, Wis. Purtty Beda'ng Factories 
opt. 313 Nashville, Tent. 





















: +t 
Grow Strawberrie 
Profitable. Easy to Grow. ALLEN’S R F 
OOK of BERRIES tells how. It 3 t : 10 0 
full information. rloen a. FREE to ew ea ier e s Ch e 
Best selection. Finest stock, True § New Feather Pillows, $2.20 per pair New, Sanitary and 
Dustless Feathers, Best § oz. Ticking. SATIS! ACTION 





GUARANTEED. Write for new catalog. Agents wanted 


iv 4 
Salisbury, Md. & é 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO Dept 20. Greensboro W.€. 





E 
165 E. Market St. 




















Lift Corns out 


6 e 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 








Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 


no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 

a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





No Fire—No Waiting, 
Save time, meat and money by 
smoking meat the modern way, 
Instead of fussing with a smoke. 
house, finish the Job quickly with 









Actual condensed smoke - vapor 
from hickory wood. Contains everything 
found in weod smoke. 

Prevents Skippers and Shrinkage. 
You lose 10 to 20 per cent of your meat (9G 
when you smoke it overa fire. No loss /¥ 
with K.C. Liquid Meat Smoke. Simply g¢ 
applied with brush or cloth. Keeps all 
insects away—gives delicious flavor. k 
A 75c bottle smokes 200 pounds; $1.25 
bottle smokes 400 pounds. 
Guaranteed — K. C. Liquid Meat 
Smoke is guaranteed to be entirely satis- 
factory or money refunded. Be sure to 
get the genuine. If your dealer can’t eup- 
ply you, write us, giving his name and 
we'll send you a free book on curing meat, 

K. C. Liquid Meat Smoke Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Dept. 8 
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Direct from Factory to Yeu} 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 20 B-P, 


LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or } 
style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects. | 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in-} 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
J i afe delivery guaran- ff 
ipment. Write or wire 
for New Big Engine Catalog FREE. | 
Wirte ENGINE Works 
2353 Oakland Ave. = KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
2353 Empire Bicg. PITTSBURGH, PA. |} 


a ai. 


BOSTROM re 


——: 








Shipping weight 15!bs. Price $22.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter ofamile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 
TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 

Best investment any land owner ever made witt 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple. # 
curate, durable and complete with full Gees 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Sehoo's, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will ease it 
after using it—if not your money back. 

Write for description of Level and TELESOOFE 
details of money back guarantee ; or better® 
order NOW before the heavy rains set in. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
. 58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 

















125-lb. bed, 1 pair 
6-lb. pillows, 1 pair 
blankets, full size, 
1 counterpane large ¥ 
size, all for 615.95 
(Retail value $27.00) 
Same as above with 
30-lb. bed 616.95; with 
35-lb. bed $17.95; with 40-Ib, bed $18.95. Bed@ 
alone 25-lb. €10.95; 30-Ib. @11.95; 35-lb. $12.94 
40-Ib. @13.95. Two 21-2 1b, pillows 61.95. New 
feathers, bert ticking. $1.000.00 cash deposit ia 
bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 
Department 102, Chartotte, N 
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BUSINESS TALKS 


Creosoted Fence Posts Last Longer 


HIS is the season of the year when 
one should repair the old fences 
and put in new ones. 

Not only should one be careful to 
buy the best wire, but posts that will 
“ a long time should be used. It 

snot good business to use old pine 
seats or some other kind that will 
rot out'in a year or so, because in 
doing this the fence is made expen- 
sive on account of the labor neces- 
sary in repairing it every few years. 

Many are using steel posts; others 
are using specially treated posts, 
that is, those that have been treated 
with creosote so as to prolong their 
lives. 

There are now commercial firms 
selling wood posts that have been 
treated with creosoté and treated in 
such a way as to very greatly prolong 
the life. The posts are not. only 
dipped in the creosote, but this ma- 
terial is driven into the wood under 
high pressure, so as to entirely sat- 
urate the wood. 

These posts 
these commerc 
sonable prices, 


are sold by some of 
ial firms at very rea- 

and on account of 
this treatment given themt they are 
cheaper in the long run. Any of our 
readers putting up fences would do 
well to investigate these specially 
treated posts, as well as the steel 
posts. Look up the advertisements 
in The Progressive Farmer and se- 
cure the literature, price list, etc.; 
and then when you do put up a fence, 
use a post that will stay with you for 
a long time. 


The Difference 

al a line to tell you I am read- 
ing with intense interest your to- 
the-point discussions of timely top- 
ics of gripping interest to the farm- 
ers of our Southland. You have been 
carrying on a good fight for many 
years and the principles and reme- 
dies you have been. advocating for 
the good of the farmers of the South- 
land will triumph as sure as time 
shall last. Already there is an awak- 
ening of the great mass of farmers 
and Iam sure they are going to 
throw off the yoke which they them- 
selves have allowed placed upon 
them by the. interests always op- 
Posed to the financial advance of the 
farming peoples. 

I also want to say that your pol- 
icy of refusing to print advertise- 
ments from humbug dealers in so- 
called poultry tonics, patent medi- 
tines, etc., is to be commended to all 

t-thinking and fair-minded men 
‘verywhere. In the current issue of 
ne of your competitors (1 read ’em 
all) which I will admit is doing a 
treat work for the farmers in a com- 
Paratively limited area, they advise 
* correspondent that there is noth- 
ing in Poultry tonics of value. On the 
“me page there appear advertise- 
ments of three dealers in tonics 
which they have condemned in plain 


guage. The inconsistency of 
tuch a Policy is ludicrous as 
well as serious when it is 


tonsidered that the average farmer 
will not stop and reason for himself, 
t goes ahead and spends his good 
Money for the fool things adver- 
by this otherwise good paper... 
Wishing you a great year of suc- 
‘8, I am, Cc. H. BUTCHER. 
Maynardville, Tenn. 


<EDITORIAL BULLETINS=> 


Make It Thorough 


HILE we are on 

warchouses, let’s make 
job of our study of them. 
the very 
codperatively. From a 
there are things we necd to know. 
has probably not been as.much 
information on cotton warehouse 


articles as are now 
The Progressive 
we are going to give you a very 
article, but one of tremendous 
ance to those who are building. 
at the 
know, 


Farmer. Next 


that ts, warehouse designs. 


spent in reading this article. 


What Will You Reap? 


TS the poorest kind of economy to 
planting 
Here we are indeed losing thou- 
sands of dollars in an effort to save a few 
farmers realise what 
them of in 
content 


i 
attempt to 
seed. 


save money on 


pennies, When the 
the poor seed are robbing 
yield, they will no longer be 


the subject of 
a thorough 
They are the 
foundation of marketing cotton 
warehouse re- 
ceipt to the kind of building to put up 
There 
valuable 
Ss ever 
collected and published in a series of 
being published in 
week 
short 
import- 
It starts 
foundation of what we need to 
Ten 
minutes of your time will be mighty well 


with anything but seed that haz 
the test. Your “Community’s 
Reputation” on page 6 of this issue, 
the 
on page 7, 
us as to how extravagant we have 
by being economical with our ‘seed. 


The Farm Machinery Special 


OUR ueighbor’s troubles 

cesses with farm machinery 
told you next week tn the 
letters from many farmers. 
knowledge of kee ‘ping the 
duction low, there 
subject for hanes 
kinds of 


cient use they can make of them, 


haps you will get an idea that will e vae9 
you to repair a machine you have 

ready discarded and make it run an- 
other year. Probably you must buy an- 


other piece of machinery and have not 
decided on the type. These and many 
other questions will be answered in our 


special on implements and 
Tell your neighbor about the 


special, and if he docs not take The 
Progressive Farmer, give him a chance 
to look over yours. 


‘4 stood 

Cotton 
and 
“Good Sower of the Fagm Bureau” 
will open the eyes of some of 
> been 


and suc- 
will be 
experience 
With the 
cost of pro- 
is no more important 
rs to consider than the 
machines to use and what effi- 
Per- 


machinery. 
machinery 





necessarily be a readjustment. 
osition to mix the fertilizer at home. 


be given. 


WHAT “LUCK” HAVE YOU HAD WITH FERTILIZER? 


MAIL YOUR LETTER OF EXPERIENCE IN THE USE OF FERTILIZER FOR OUR 
FERTILIZER SPECIAL OF FEBRUARY 19 
HE farmers are somewhat puzzled just at this time as to the amount of fertilizers 
they ought to use during the coming year, and they are not sure 
they will fertilize heavily. Probably you have solved the situation for yourself 
and would like to help your neighbor by telling him of your methods. 
increase in yield and in profits have you secured from using fertilizer? 
With the low price of farm products, and the high price of fertilizers, there must 
For some of the farmers it may be a paying prop- 
Tell your neighbor of your experience. 
ters should not be over 300 words, and should reach us by February 10. 
Cash prizes of $7.50 for the best letter, $5 for the second, and $3 for the third will 
All other letters used will be paid for at space rates. 


which crops 


How much 


Let- 
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How Many of These Vegetables in 
Your Garden Now? : 


A Letter to Mrs. Farmer By Clat 
ONCE POC iccccccccccccccsccccecccccece 

FARM WOMEN 

Seasonable Suggestions..... 2 

The Tailored Suit and the Dress.... 12 

A Homemade Dress Form............. 12 


A Splendid Kitchen............ 
Questions and Answers. 
Program for United Farm 





Won 





A Pretty and Inexpensive Be droom 

Teh i Bs sev evecccenchesenscanedes 

Carbide Lights and Flowers.........- 13 
Mistake of Ovcrwork.......ccccsecees 13 
Getting the Washing Done..........- 13 
Shelves and Screening.....cccccccecess 13 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1099........+eseeese 13 


FEATURES 
The Good Sower of the Farm Bureau 


—By Herman Steen.......cceeesseeees 
Omitting Fire Hazards and Suiting 


for Future—By J. M. Workman. 7 
ES, TG acc ccivetdnsereschacenvese 18 
Our Health Valle —onains Well in 

February—By B. E. Washburn. 17 
Your Community’s Cotton Reputa- 

tion—By F. H. Jeter......cccsccccsers 
Our Question Box..........cccccccccees 16 
“Mistakes I Have Made”........ inate, OP 
Experience Meeting ...........+-+++++ 14 
February in Piedmont and Moun- 


tains 
FERTILIZERS 


Making 3-8-3 Fertilizer........seeeee0 5 
Trading Cotton Seed for Cottonseed 


hee eeeeeeeees seer eereerrereereee 


Meal 
Better Buy Raw Bone 7 SE See aS | 


FIELD CROPS, FORAGE, AND 
LEGUMES 


A Virginian Sends Tobacco News 
WORM TPABE occiccsecdssvcakecrendene 4 

What Kind of Cowpeas?...........+.. 16 

Is Kudzu Worth Trying?............ 16 


Put Tobacco on Floor in Good Shape 14 
“We Don't See It” ‘ 


INDEX TO THIS ISSUE 


Let’s Crack Our Own Nuts.......... 8 
Southern Cattlemen to Meet.......... 8 
Farmers’ Business Position Is Im- 
PPOUUES ccccccccccscsecscccccecvceccece ‘ 
Tee Garret @ BeMGOe, 0.0 0cccccccececess 8 





FIELD CROPS, FORAGE, AND 
LEGUMES 
Loose Leaf Market Pays Best....... 14 
Handl Tobacco Properly.......... 14 
Curing ‘Tobacco C refully. .ccccocsece 14 


AND 


GARDEN, 


HORTICULTURI 
FLOWERS 





al 


Bordeaux Mix ture and. ‘Arsenates.... 10 
Growing~ BMawnOliasg. «....svccosvscececccs 10 
The Irish Potato Crop.........cccccce 10 
The Varieties of the Holly Family.. 10 
Crape Myrtles From Sceed.........+++- 10 
Even Thinning in Pruning Is Best.. 17 
Protit in a Few Strawberries.....+. 19 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRYING 


Value of Dishwater for Hogs......e0- Se 
A Ration for Fattening Steers. .cece a 
What Is a Good Cow? ci a 
The Tenant Family Should Own a 
Beekey COW  sccccccccccvsvescevenccecde 
Keep the Dairy Cow Comfortable.... 11 
Coming Auction Sales.......,.sesee00s 4 
How a Few Hogs Pay the Small 
i ee eres PEP CT TCT TT 20 
“Stop and See My Pig’’........-sccee 6 
Summer Pasture for Sow and Pigs.. 16 
Lack of Bedding........ccccccccccce coe 16 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fruit Exchange Holds Annual Ban- 
LUCE cacccccceeeesecceemeserseneesseses 
Slaccuel Market Man Goes to Vir- 
ginia Division of Markets.......++. 20 
Are You Making Any Use of Your 
County Agent? cccccccccveccscoce eee 
Farmers’ Short Course at V. P. Tae 


: “It Can Be Done” .cccocccccccccscecese 
POULTRY 
Half Dozen Mistakes in Raising 
Chickens crscccccccseccccceccsccoscecs 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


“How I Made $100...secccccscccssceeee 15 





The Mouse and the Cat... 

Helping the Wayfarer..... “3 

Leck With Pigeons... .cccccccsvccetscs 15 

Sam Hill Finds Out How to Test His 
Ne Peer ere rr ity 15 
“Stop and See My Pig”...ccccccccece 6 
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SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


“35 Years—35 Days—35 Thousand” 


You have received your 
letter by now. 
REMEMBER 

Such an opportunity will not 


happen again for at least 
five years. 


ACT QUICK 
“35 Years—35 Days—35 Thousand” 














An Appreciation of The Progres- 
sive Farmer 
Mr. Wm. H. Harrison of Prince 

George, Virginia, says of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer: 

“1. Its promptness in arrival 
alone is worth many times the sub- 
scription price. It’s just like a 
good clock, always on time and 
giving us the correct time at pres- 
ent in the way of doing things. I 
take several farm papers which 
always arrive a week or more be- 
hind time. Such a paper is not as 
timely as it should be, as by the 
time we get it it is too late to an- 
swer certain questions or to do cer- 
tain things suggested, for best re- 
sults. This is not the case with 
The Progressive Farmer, as my 
paper never fails to arrive on time 
more than twice a year, 

“2. It contains something inter- 
esting and helpful for each 
ber of the family. 

“3. It puts oneontothelatestand 
best patent farm machinery and 
keeps us posted on new ways of 
doing things to the best advantage. 

“4. It helps greatly manure 
and fertilizer problems, and also 
tells us the best methods whereby 
to secure eggs from our hens and 


more milk and butter from our 
cows. 


mem- 


It tells how to make hogs 
grow and fatten quickly at the 
least expense, 


“6. It helps the housewife in her 
work in home and kitchen and also 
in dressmaking. 

“7, It gives such information in 
short, concise manner, which is 
easily understood. 


“8. Its advertising department is 
conducted in such a way that noth- 
ing but -reliable advertisers are 
permitted to enter its columns. 
What you see advertised you can 
rest assured is O. K., or just as 
represented. This I know from 
practical experience.” 


WM. H. HARRISON. 











pt” BIRMINGHAM, ALA. fis 'w. Hareett 9%. 
ATLANTA, GA, MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Austell Bidg. Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bids. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 

OR SURSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
F. ENTERED a 

FFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, AL/ 

DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1878. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Se ee $1.00 Two years....... ++. $1.50 
5 ive oad 50 ‘Three years...........2.00 

















Gti 80 
Read the Experience of Mr. Thos. W. Ruffin 


Thos. W. Ruffin, Louisburg, N. C.,writes: “Ican recommend the 
Aladdin Company and their houses without restraint. I have re- 
cently constructed a house built by the Aladdin Company,—“Win- 
throp,” as illustrated in catalog——and I not only have a beautiful 
bungalow, but a good bargain. By comparing the cost of con- 
struction and cost of material of the Aladdin house with that 
of a similar bungalow constructed at the same time, I find that the 
Aladdin system has saved me at least Eight Hundred Dollars ($800). 
The payroll of the local built bungalow more than doubled that of 
the Aladdin bungalow. When the “Winthrop” came, all material 
checked up and all pieces fitted in place.” 


We have thousands of letters from satisfied owners of 
Aladdin Readi-cut Homes who have had the same ex- 
perience as Mr. Ruffin. No matter where you live, 
there is an Aladdin Readi-cut owner near you to whom 
we will gladly refer. 


National Homebuilding Service Price: Includes All Materials 


Aladdin homes are manufac- The Aladdin Book of Homes 
tured and shipped direct from has a message for you. Amongst 
the Aladdin Company’s own its pages, profusely illustrated 
Mills in Mississippi, Michigan, in colors, leading home designs 
North Carolina and Oregon. are represented. 

Wherever you live, Aladdin Aladdin homes are cut to fit 


Homes come to you ina straight as follows: 


line from the nearest timber 
. Lumber, millwork, flooring. outside and in- 
fegion. side finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath 
Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service id plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, 


mages en The material is shipped to you 
in a sealed box-car, complete. Send today 
for a copy of the book, ‘‘Aladdin Homes.’’ 

ives complete information on the Alad- 


feans shorter routes, quicker delivery, and 

lower freight rates for builders in every 

part of the United States. Three days to 

& week are saved in shipments reaching It 

destination. din Dollar-a-Knot guarantee whicii assures 
Complete Sales and Business offices are ou of highest quality of material. Ask 

maintained in connection with each mill, or book No. 630. 


30 Per Cent Saved on Labor — 18 Per Cent Saved on Lumber 


Fifteen years’ success of the Aladdin System of construction have firmly 
established its many advantages. THE LUMBER THAT'S WASTED COSTS 
JUST AS MUCH AS THE LUMBER THAT’S USED. The only possible 
way to reduce high prices of lumber and labor is to save usual waste. The 
Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in 
place. Cost of lumber is reduced 18 per cent. Cost of labor is reduced 30 
per cent. One man will do in seven days, with Aladdin Materials, what it 
requires ten days to ac complish without Aladdin’s System. Send for the 
book—“AL: ADDIN HOMES” No. 630. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Portland, Oregon 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Wilmington, N. Carolina 


Branches: poy Citn, Michigan 















J. E. Spencer of 
Bennettsvilie, Ss. C. 







writes: ‘“‘The lum- 
ber in my new 
Aladdin Home, 






compared with that 
in four 
houses recently 
built on omr street, 
was far ahead’ of 
any of the others.” 












Mrs. May Waltz of St. 
Petersburg, Fia., writes: 
“I am_ perfectly 
fied with my home, and 
also the treatment I have 
received from the Alad- 
din people.’’ 















Saved $300 
and got much bet 
ter material than 
1 could have se- 
cured in any, local 
lumber yaru.’ 










M. Russell of 
Rolling Fork, 
Miss., writes:— 
“You can safely 
count on saving 
40 to 50 per cent 
by buiding the 
Aladdin way.’’ 














R. B. Elam of 
Charlotte. N. C., 
writes: The ma- 
1 in \ v 














nev 
Ho ime is 
than 















guar ‘ SE 4 
' SEND THIS OUPON : 
' n 
H THE ALADDIN COMPANY :— ’ 
’ Enclosed find stamps for the book, “‘Aladdin Homes’ ¢ 
No. 630. ‘ 
' ' 
MR dau cdc slg twee sae bak Cav et he bekk cba dabekactia _ = 
' t 
‘ MP ccccccveceavecerececescceccestevccesesscescsocescce ey 
bs : 
Street. mT eTeeT Teer TT yy Te TCT s t “se ‘ 
® t 
Dice aa aw ae ence eR BeBe Gennaane al 





OTTON, CORN, PEANUTS and all row 
crops give biggest yield at lowest total cost 
when planted the modern way——one seed at a 


time properly spaced — with the 


LEDBETTER 


o-PLANTER 


Plants cotton without skips or bunches, makes 
chopping easy. Gives maximum yield per acre 
because plants stand apart and grow healthy. 
Ledbetter Planters do not crush or injure seed; 
built for strength and convenience of operation. 


All Ledbetters plant alike in plain sight 
Built in walking and riding 


of the driver. 
models, also heavy listers. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG illustrating all styles, and explaining the Ledbetter system of correct 


Dianting. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


602 Elm Strees 
Dallas, Texas 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide. Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered, Your 
fur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more, 

Our illustrated catalog tells how to 
take off and care for hides; how and 
when we pay the freight both ways; 
about our sate dyeing process on cow 
and horse hide, caif and other skins; 
about the fur goods and game trophies 
we sell, taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion Book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with tanning and making charges. Aliso 
fur garments remodeled and repaired. 

For Fox, Raccoon and smaller skins,@ 
the Fashion Book is all you need, 
Catalog is for big stuff. 

You can have either book by sending your correct 
address naming which, or both books if you need 
both, ddress 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y 























$ 15° Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 








$9.¢ .95 buys 149-Ghi 
x Breeder. Or 








“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 


WE WILL ALLOW You 
for orders received prior to March 1. 
as late as June if desired. 

LAZED 





Send for Catalog No. 


— DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS — 


15 PER CENT DISCOUNT ON OUR 1921 PRICE LIST 
ou pay no money until silo arrives. 
24, and list of satisfied DICKEY 


Shipment 


Fibre Board, Self-Regul 
35,0 ntict: $9 995 
or only pr 

fi 





G TILE SILO owners in your state. 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, When writing to an advertiser, say: “tam writin 
Chatt: ga. T McComb, Illinois. Kansas City, Missouri. you as eressive F whi 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Fruit Exchange Holds Annual 
Banquet 

HE members oi 

Fruit Exchange 


the Martinsburg 
West Virginia, held 


County 
-? 








t the Hotel I nual i. 
quet at the ote ‘ 

the interesting features the eal 
ing was an excellent program ar. 
ranged by the va: 5 mittees of 
the Exchange. Among the speakers 
was Dr. Elmer D. | all, < istant sec- 
retary or agriculture, who gave a 
most interesting address on the agri. 
cultural policy of the government, 
dwelling upon the resources of our 


country and its great agricultural] pos. 
sibilities. Theodore Wade, of the 
United States Bureau of Ma rkets, told 
of the benefits to farmers 
growers through codperative 
zations. 


and fruit 
organi. 


The report of D. F. ans, secretary 
of the Exchange, oe e€ some interest. 
ing .statistics concerning the apple 
yield and the operations of the Ex. 
change. During the past season the 
Fruit Exchange sold 208 cars of ap- 
ples f. o. b., only six cars being re- 
jected. Of the total number of cars 
shipped this season, $20 in all, the rail. 
roads rendered such ser e that only 
two claims remain unadi nid The re- 
port showed that 59,022 barrels of ap. 
ples were handled, worth $162,984.42 
of which $1: 50,699.01 was paid to the 
growers after the deduction of all ex. 
penses, 

Statistics showed while this 
county had the largest yield of apples 
ever known, the R pcan were about 
the smallest. The average price for 
all grades was $3. 73 per barrel. The 
crop this year amounted to 400,00 
barrels. Five per cent of the apples 
were left unpicked, making the num- 
ber of barrels harvested 380,000. Of 
these 304,000 barrels have been mar- 
keted and 76,000 barrels remain in 
storage. The value of the entire crop 
of the county is about $2,300,000. 

The present officers of the Martins- 
burg Fruit Exchan ge are: President, 
L. H. Thompson; vice-president, H.C 


Marshall; secretary-treasurer, D. 


that 


Floyd Evans. There is also a board 
composed of fifteen dire ectors 
Boonsboro, Md. A LONG. 


A Virginian Sends Tobacco News 
From Brazil 


R. Theodore A. Adams, a Virginia 
réader of Thé Progressive Farmer 
now in Brazil, sends us the following 
interesting note from that country: 
“I received yesterday my first copy 
of The Progressive Farmer since I 
came here, and it served the same 
purpose as a letter from home in ev- 
ery respect. | the whole 
thing through already. 
subject I am very 


have read 


“There is one 


much interested in, and that is the 
slump in the price of tobacco. I am 
down here studying the tobacco situa- 





this state of Brazil, Minas 
Tobacco is selling ] higher 
here than ever before, due to under 
production. Now this country has 
importing -very little 


tion in 
Gereas. 





tobacco, 


been 
and what has been imported is the 
Virginia flue-cured tobacco. Due: to 
this year’s underproduction, ts 
country will have to import more to 
bacco. 

“TI agree with the writers in your 
paper about holding tobacco. I see 


no reason why this should not be 
done. If the farmer has to havea little 
money, then he can sell a little, but 
the markets should not be crowded. 
I think this and this only, with the 
cutting of the 1921 crop, will assure 
the farmer a reasonable profit for fils 
work.” 





Coming Auction Sales 
HOGS 


Poland-Chinas ie 
J. W. Durham, Smoaks, S. C., Febres %6 
Schuler Bros., Vance, S. C., Februa a 


J. F. Palmer, McCormick, S. C+ Febr 
18. 
L. Brooks, Dyson, S. C., ag hee 4 


J. D. Smith, Anderson, S. C., 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















Value of Dishwater for Hogs 


READER asks: “Is there any gain 
n mixing meal, chops, or other 
feed with greasy dish water 
he kitchen over mixing these 


r?” 


i 
ground 
from ¢ 
feeds with clear wate 

The feed value of dish water and 
kitchen slops is usually much over- 
estimated. There is little feed value in 
the dish water, but it has some feed 
value to the extent that it contains 
grease. Kitchen slops have feed value 
to the extent that they contain mate- 
rials suitable for feeding hogs and if 
the quantity is great there may be 
large feed value, but the small quan- 
tity of kitchen slops from the average 
farm family kitchen is not large 
enough to supply much feed. 

If the dish water does not contain 
too much washing powder, soap or 
other such material, or if it contains 
no lye, it is all right to use it for mix- 
ing the hog feed; but unless it is 
pretty certain to be free from these 
harmful circumstances, it is better to 
use clear water, for the small feed 
yalue in the dish water is not worth 
taking any chances. 

Too high a value placed on kitchen 
slops frequently causes pigs ‘to be 
underfed, and often hogs are injured 
by the substances mentioned and oth- 
ers of an injurious nature getting into 
the kitchen slops. 


A Ration for Fattening Steers 


N Arkansas reader is feeding 100 
head of 800 to 1,000-pound steers. 
His feeds are as follows: 


Cottonseed hulls ......-.++. .++-$ 6 per ton 
Cottonseed meal (41% protein). 32 per ton 
OO WEAN ccvcccccvrcccesccesoesee 14 per ton 


He asks in what proportion these 
feeds should be used? 


Of course, there are several weak- 
nesses in this lot of feeds. First, cot- 
tonseed hulls alone are not a good 
toughness, They ‘lack feeding value, 
succulence, palatability and digesti- 
bility, all of which are essential to the 
best results. But for a short feeding 
period they may be used because 
cheaper than the better grades of 
roughage, 

We are not told the grade of rice 
bran. Unless the rice bran contains 
an unusual amount of rice hulls it is 
cheap at $14. a ton. While this feeder 
is located near the rice mills, if he 
can buy it for $14 a ton, it can be 
laid down elsewhere at a figure which 
entitles it to consideration as a cheap 
feed. For a short feeding period rice 
bran may be used with satisfactory 
results if not of ‘too low a grade, al- 
though it does not keep well, is not 
very palatable and lacks the high car- 
bohydrate digestibility of corn. If the 
cattle will eat it, the low price makes 
ita cheap feed; but unless the cattle 
eat it readily, it cannot be used to 
advantage, 

The cottonseed meal is of high 
grade and cheap in price. At the 
Price quoted, $32 a ton for 41 per cent 
Protein meal (the so-called 8 per 
cent meal), it is about as cheap for a 
short ieeding period as corn at 50 to 
Scents a bushel. 


The difficulty in making a balanced 


fation of these feeds is to get suffi- 


Cent, digestible carbohydrates. If 
there were silage to supply variety 
and Succulence in the roughage a 
800d ration could be made. 

a these steers will eat the follow- 
mg daily it will give a fairly well- 
alanced ration, although somewhat 
“cient in digestible carbohydrates: 


1 

Abs. cottonseed hulls, cost....6 cents 
— Cottonseed meal, cost...... 8 cents 
me. tece bran, cost. ..<.0..0<000 4.2 cents 
Re 18.2 cents 


The steers may re > to eat 20 
pounds of hulls a day and if they will 
eat only 15 pounds of hulls a day it 


will still further make the ration nar- 
rower, or with a larger proportion of 
digestible protein to the digestible 
carbohydrates. If they will eat more 
than 20 pounds of hulls a day prob- 
ably they should have them. The 
nutritive ratio in the proportions sug- 
gested is one of digestible protein to 
5.5 of digestible carbohydrates and 
fats, or a ration of 1 to 5.5. 

It would probably not be wise to re- 
duce the cottonseed meal or increase 
the rice bran for the steers must have 
a certain amount of concentrates in a 
form they will relish, to furnish the 
required nutrients for fattening. But 
4 pounds of cottonseed meal and 5 or 
6 pounds of rice bran per steer per 
day might be tried and give as eco- 
nomical gains as the larger amounts. 

A ration of 20 pounds of hulls, 4 
pounds of meal and 5 pounds of rice 
brain would cost 15.9 cents per day 
and as stated might give more eco- 
nomical gains, 

Unless the cattle eat the rice bran 
freely it might pay better for a short 
feeding period to feed only hulls and 
meal, using at first one pound of meal 
to four pounds of hulls and later one 
meal to 3 pounds of hulls. 


Making 3-8-3 Fertilizer 
READER states that he has 
“agreed to furnish a tenant a ton 

of 3-8-3 fertilizer” and he wants to 
know “the materials which will furn- 
ish this cheapest.” 

When only one ton of such a grade 
of fertilizer is desired it is usually 
advisable to buy a ton of ready mixed 
goods of the grade desired. The 
amounts of the materials required 
are small and may be troublesome to 
obtain at a reasonable cost in money 
and trouble. 

But in a ton 3-8-3 fertilizer there are 
60 pounds each of nitrogen and pot- 
ash and 160 pounds of phosphoric 
acid. It is not necessary ‘that these 
plant foods be furnished in materials 
which will weigh a ton. It is only 
necessary that these amounts of plant 
foods be furnished in a good form. 
That is, in an available form for feed- 
ing the plants and in such form as to 
make their application practicable. 


1. The 60 pounds of nitrogen may 
be supplied by any of the following: 
1 ton of a mixed fertilizer containing 3 per 

cent of nitrogen. 

1% tons of a mixed fertilizer containing 2 
per cent nitrogen. 

% ton of a mixed fertilizer containing 4 per 
cent of nitrogen. 

400 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

970 pounds of cottonseed meal (so-called 7% 
per cent meal) or 

300 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 


2. The 60 pounds of potash may be 
supplied by a mixed fertilizer contain- 
ing 3 per cent potash, or 


500 pounds kainit. 
120 pounds of sulphate of potassium, or 
120 pounds of muriate of potassium. 
3. The 160 pounds of phosphoric 
acid may be supplied by 
1 ton of a mixed fertilizer containing 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid. 
1,000 pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
890 pounds of 18 per cent acid phosphate, or 
1,140 pounds of 14 per cent acid phosphate. 


Cottonseed meal contains 2.5 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 1.8 per cent 
of potash in addition to the 6.18 per 
cent of nitrogen, therefore if 970 
pounds of meal is used to supply the 
60 pounds of nitrogen it will also sup- 
ply 24 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
18 pounds of potash and therefore, 
the plant foods in one ton of 3-8-3 
mixed fertilizer would be supplied by 

970 pounds cottonseed meal (7% per cent). 

850 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate. 

350 pounds kainit. 


2,170 pounds total. 
On the other hand, if nitrate of 
soda is used to supply the nitrogen, 





16 per cent acid phosphate to supply 
the phosphoric acid, and muriate of 
potash to supply the potash, the 
amounts necessary will be 

400 pounds nitrate of soda 
1,000 pounds of acid phosphate. 

120 pounds muriate of potash. 


1,520 pounds total. 

It is therefore seen that it may re- 
quire more than a ton or less than a 
ton of the materials to supply the 
plant foods in a ton of 3-8-3 fertilizer, 
according to the materials which are 
selected. But neither the weight of 
the mixture nor the analysis of it is 
the important thing. The things to 
be considered are the amounts of 
plant foods, in a form suitable for 
feeding the crop. 


Trading Cotton Seed for Cotton- 
seed Meal 


READER says she can exchange 

a ton of cotton seed for 1,500 
pounds of cottonseed meal, but to do 
so must haul the seed five miles and 
haul the meal back to the farm. She 
wishes to know whether she should 
use the seed on the land for fertilizer 
or make this exchange. 

If we assume that 1,000 pounds of 
cottonseed meal is worth about the 
same in value of plant foods as one 
ton of cotton seed, then we have-500 
pounds of cottonseed meal, on the 
basis of this proposed trade, to pay 
for hauling a ton of seed five miles 
and 1,500 pounds of meal back to the 
farm. At $32 a ton for cottonseed 
meal, 500 pounds of meal is worth 
$8; therefore, it looks as if it will 
pay to haul these seed and trade 
them for cottonseed meal on the 
basis proposed. 

Below are given the plant foods in 
an average ton of cotton seed and 
also the amounts of the different 
grades of cottonseed meal required 
to furnish approximately the same 
amounts of plant foods: 


One Ton Cotton Seed 


ee ree ose 64 Ibs, 
Phosphoric acid......... . 26 Ibs, 
OOM. cansesesnksaccsses . 24 Ibs. 

1,108 Pounds Cottonseed Meal (7 Per Cent) 
Nitrogen .......+0. escocs GS m6. 
Phosphoric acid........ - 27 Ibs. 
POtROR cecececceccccoceccs Os Bee 

1,050 Pounds Cottonseed Meal (71, Per Cent) 
ee ce 65 Ibs. 
Phosphoric acid......... 26 Ibs. 
PURRE . vactnscessencscecs 21 Ibs. 

1,000 Pounds Cottonseed Meal (6 Per Cent) 
TUG ccccvccsccocceece 66 Ibs. 
Phosphoric acid......... 25 Ibs 
rrr rr 20 Ibs 


From the above it is plain that, 
since cottonseed meal is more satis- 
factory for use as fertilizer, when- 
ever one can trade a ton of cotton- 
seed for enough more than 1,100 
pounds of 7 per cent cottonseed 
meal, 1,050 pounds of 7% per cent 
cottonseed meal, or 1,000 pounds of 8 
per cent cottonseed meal to pay for 
the hauling or for making the ex- 
change, it will be advantageous to 
make the trade. 

There is another reason why the 
trade should be made when it is eco- 
nomical to the farmer to do so. The 
oil in the cotton seed is of no value 
for fertilizer, but is worth something 
for food and to the oil mills. The 
mills will almost always give more 
than enough meal for seed to pay the 
farmer to make the trade. 


The Hay Crop of 1921 


T IS not too much to state that the 
hay crop of 1921 is of scarcely less 
importance to the South than any 
other crop. As a matter of fact, that 
is always the case, in so far as the 
local needs of any section are con- 
cerned; but with the price of cotton, 
our chief money crop, below the cost 
of production, the hay crop becomes 
of even more than usual importance. 
There are good and sufficient reasons 
which should appeal to all, why the 
hay crop is one of great importance. 
Perhaps the first one, in its appeal to 
the average mind, is that hay suitable 
for feeding the horses, mules, and 
cattle on our farms, can be more 
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cheaply produced on these farms than 
anywhere else, and particularly can it 
be more cheaply grown on the farm 
than it can be purchased and moved 
there from any other place. As a 
matter of fact, Southern farmers, if 
they select their hay crops _ intelli- 
gently and study to handle them effi- 
ciently, can produce hay as cheaply 
or cheaper than any other part of this 
country. It therefore follows that not 
only can hay be grown and cured onthe 
farm cheaper than it can be bought; 
but also, to the extent necessary to 
supply local needs, to the extent nec- 
essary to prevent the county or com- 
munity from importing hay, it can be 
made a good money cropas well, This 
is not saying that hay cannot also be 
made a good money crop in many sec- 
tions for shipment to other sections 
or to cities and towns, but this 
is quite a different question from the 
one of the economy of producing the 
hay needed on a farm on that farm, or 
of producing the hay needed by a 
community in that community. To 
move hay any considerable distance 
increases the cost to the consumer 
from 50 to 150 per cent over the price 
received by the grower. To move it 
from the farm where it is grown to 
market and then through market 
channels to the stable of the con- 
sumer usually makes it cost the con- 
sumer two to three times the farm 
price received by the grower. 

These facts ought to make it per- 
fectly clear that to the South asa whole 
it is of the greatest economic impor- 
tance that each farm and each com- 
munity, as far as ptacticable, produce 
the hay in 1921 which it will require 
for local consumption. 

On most farms where hay is scarce 
or will become so before the usual 
hay crop of the season is made, any 
early hay crop is of considerable im- 
portance. At this late date perhaps 
spring oats are the best prospect. If 
intended for hay they should be put 
on good land, sowed rather thick and 
put in as early as practicable for the 
locality. When made into hay, oats 
should be cut earlier than is usually 
the case. The total crop may con- 
tain more feed value if not cut until 
the grain is in the dough stage, pro- 
vided the horses and mules would eat 
the whole crop cut at that time; but 
as a matter of fact if cut that late 
there will be a large waste in feeding, 
because so much of the straw will not 
be eaten. Therefore, tor hay making 
oats should be cut before the straw 
gets too hard and woody, or not later 
than when in full bloom. Possibly as 
soon as the plants have made their 
full growth is even better, in so far 
as making a satisfactory hay is con- 
cerned. 

But the bulk of the hay of 1921 
should and will be made from other 
crops: cowpeas, soy beans, lespedeza, 
sorghums, millet, Sudan grass, and 
many other crops especially adapted 
to each section. The important mat- 
ter is that the acreage of these crops 
be large enough or that sufficient per- 
manent meadows of other plants be 
grown and harvested to supply the 
needs of the county or community. 

In planning for hay crops the acre- 
age is usually entirely too small. Too 
small for a good year and very much 
too small for a poor crop year. Cer- 
tainly not less than two acres for ev- 
ery horse and mule and one acre for 
every cow should be grown, and 
where no silage, corn stover, straw or 
other such roughage is provided the 
acreage to hay should be larger. 

The South cannot with cheap cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts, and other crops 
afford to buy hay at a price which, 
when laid down on the farm, costs 
two or three times what the producer 
got for it after his marketing costs 
were deducted. This tremendous eco- 
nomic loss and money drain on the 
South should be stopped. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse, either from a 
farming or economic viewpoint, for 
continuing this tremendous waste of 
our earnings. 
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CASHING IN ON QUALITY 


ORTY-ONE million d lars would 

have been added to North Caro- 
lina farmers’ bank accounts if they 
had all used the varieties of cotton 
best suited to their necds. The com- 
munitics that adopted the plan in 20 
counties added an average of $28.97 
an acre to the value of the crops over 
what the old nondescript varicties 
would have brought. Your county 
has a cotton reputation. Is it costing 
you money? Read Mr. Jeter’s article 
which shows the way out. 











URAL communities in North 
Carolina are fast learning the 


value of community codpera- 
tion in improving yield and quality 
of cotton: Through the efforts of 
Dr. R. Y. Winters, of the North Car- 
olina Experiment Station, many 
tests have been made [ 
the leading cotton-growing counties 
with the result that since the work 
was started in 1914 the improved va- 
rieties grown have averaged $28.97 
per acre more than the varieties 
previously grown in the communi- 
ties under the actual condi- 
tions. During this time 50 different 
communities in about 20 cotton- 
growing -counties have tried this co- 
Operative work. The improved 
strains have yielded from $5 to $60 
per acre more than the best unim- 
proved varieties. 


in several of 


same 


Dr. Winters calls this work com- 
munity seed improvement, and he 
defines it by stating that community 
seed improvement “is the choosing 
of one good variety of one or more 
crops by the growers of a commu- 
nity and keeping it to a high stand- 
ard of yield and quality by selecting 
seed from thc best plants each year.” 
The best variety to grow is decided 
by a competitive test planned by the 
local county agent codperating with 
Dr. Winters’ office. 


How the Community Selects lis 
Variety 


ELL-GROUNDED rules govern 

the test. It must be authentic 
to be valuable. Dr. Winters, there- 
fore, first selects a farm that is cen- 
trally located in the community. The 
owner is generally a person of some 
influence and prominence in the sec- 
tion so that the test can be conducted 
properly and the results will have 
some bearing on the future plant- 
ings. Most of the work he has done 
until this time has been with cot- 
ton, but nearly all the farm crops 
can be taken and developed to a 
higher yielding capacity. Some of the 
crops which show that improvement 
may be made in this way are cotton, 
corn, oats, soy beans, wheat, tobac- 
co, cowpeas, and rye. 


As stated, the test must be con- 
ducted properly. The different va- 
rieties are planted in rows or plots, 
side by side, on a piece of land that 
is uniform in soil type and fertility. 
This gives them all an equal chance 
to show what they will do under sim- 
ilar conditions. In case 10 varieties 
of a crop are to be examined, 32 rows 
are prepared. The two outside rows 
are guard rows and are not consid- 
ered. Beginning with the next row, 
one row each of the different varie- 
ties is planted. When the first 10 
have been planted, the same thing is 
done again until there are three rows 
of each variety planted. The rows are 
generally 200 or 300 feet . long 
so that not over half an acre 


of land is needed for the test plots. 


By F. H. JETER 


Soon Learn Where 
Raised 


Manufacturers 
the Best Cotton Is 


OW, what about the advantages 
of the work? Dr. Winters be- 
lieves that it furnishes the commu- 
nity with high-yielding strains of 
crops and also gives a uniform prod- 


uct that may be marketed with 
greater profit on account of this 
good quality and uniformity. The 


growing of one good variety of a 
crop will lessen the danger of mix- 
ing in the field and during harvest. 
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PLANT SEED THAT HAVE PROVED 
THEIR WORTH 


In the upper half of the picture the two 
plants were selected from the same variety 
in 1914. During the past five years the plant 
on the left has yielded at the rate of 2061.78 
pounds of seed cotton per acre per year; 
while the plant on the right has yielded at 
the rate of 985.1 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre per year. The lower half of the pic- 
ture shows a good type of stalk from which 
to save seed. 
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e 
Dr. Winters is correct in this 
thought. 


Most of his work so far has been 
done with cotton. The value of cot- 
ton fiber to the manufacturer is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon its 
length and uniformity of staple. The 
very short fibered cottons furnished 
by such varieties as Half-and-half, 
King’s, Ricks, and the poor strains of 
Cook must be used in making yarns 
and cotton goods of low quality. The 
short fibers do not make strong and 
durable materials and so are not so 
valuable to the manufacturer as the 
longer fibers furnished by such va- 
rieties as the Lone Star, Texas Row- 
den, Mexican Big Boll, Cleveland Big 
Boll, and others. 


But there is another big factor in 
this value of community improve- 
ment. Those varieties of cotton that 
are not selected each year and kept 
free from mixtures at the gin will 
give staple very irregular in length. 
In such samples an expert grader 
will find fibers, some of which are 
three-fourths of an inch long, others 
seven-eighths, and still others fif- 
teen-sixteenths of an inch in length. 
In attempting to manufacture goods 
from such cotton, there is much 
waste of material and more labor is 
needed to care-for the machines us- 
ing the staple. How much more sat- 
isfactory for a manufacturer to goto 
a community and be able to buy, in 





large lots, cottons that are uniform 
in staple and quality. 
Anson County Centers on Variety 
But this is mainly a story about 
community enterprise and not 
one giving the essentials of seed 
breeding. In Anson County three 
communities conducted cotton im- 
provement work in 1920. One of 
these, the Diamond Hill community, 
and another in the sand hill section 
of the county, had tried out in 1919 
the different varieties being grown 
in comparison with those recom- 
mended by Dr. Winters. The farm 
of J. M. Sykes was used for the test 
in the Diamond Hill community. 
Early in the spring of 1919 the grow- 
ers met with Dr. Winters and Coun- 
ty Agent J. W. Cameron, picked out 
the field to be used, and then de- 
cided to test some of the local varie- 
ties in comparison with four which 
were recommended for that commu- 
nity. In the fall, 28 growers gath- 
ered at the field, studied the rows 
under the test, and then proceeded 
to gather the staple. Each picking 
was carefully weighed. Small sam- 
ples were taken from the seed cot- 
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IN PLANTING THIS SEASON’S CROP, 
CONSIDER THE YIELD OF BIG BOLL 
VARIETIES VERSUS SMALL 
BOLL VARIETIES 


The upper half of the picture shows the 
contrast between the long fibers of the big 
boll varieties, and the short fibers of the 
unimproved small boll varieties. In the 
lower half of the picture the big boll cot- 
ton requires only 60 bolls to pick one pound 
of seed cotton, while the small boll cotton 
requires 110 bolls to pick one pound of seed 
cotton. 
ton of each varjety and sent in to the 
Experiment Station to determine the 
percentage of lint or “turn out” at 
the gin, the length of the staple and 
the market value per pound. Sim- 
ilar meetings were held for the other 
two pickings. The test showed that 
the Wannamaker Cleveland Big Boll 
yielded the greatest amount of seed 
cotton and lint; but. when the mar- 
ket value was determined, it was 
found that the Mexican Big Boll had 
made about $20 more per acre in 
money value on account of greater 
length of lint. The growers voted in 
favor of the Wannamaker’s Cleve- 
land Big Boll, however, because it 
was somewhat earlier than the Mex- 
ican and better adapted to the com- 
munity. The growers have secured 
the best seed of this variety for this 
year’s plantings. The same variety 
gave the best returns on the sand- 
hill farm of B. C. Jones, and the 
growers near him will all plant this 
variety. 

When the results of the tests were 
presented to the people of the coun- 
ty, Jimmie Cameron, the county 
agent, received orders for 1,800 bush- 
els of the seed. 


As this variety gave" 
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Y ourCommunity’s Cotton Reputation 


HOW SOME COMMUNITIES ARE BUILDING GOOD COTTON NAMES AND CAPITALIZING THEN 


a difference in returns of 
$27.70 per acre higher than any of 
the local varieties, it can be seen just 
what these 1,800 bushels of good seed 
will mean to Anson County, 


“Stop and See My Pig” 
“KAY CORN club boy taught me how 

to grow corn,” says Mf. M. B 
Brigman, of -Latta, S. 
rear made an average of Oy 
Cade of corn per acre on 14 acres 
of land which five or six years ago 
would not make over 10 bushels per 
acre. “Extension demonstration work 
is responsible for this,” he says, “be. 
cause I have learned how to prepare, 
fertilizer and cultivate my land. This 
year my cotton on 26 acres averaged 
1,650 pounds per acre. A few years 
ago it made cotton in proportion to 
corn averaging 10 bushels per acre, 
In these five or six years I’ve been 
going to school and my best teachers 
have been my club boy sons and the 
county agent.” 

When I first met Mr. Brigman in 
the late fall of last year, I was riding 
with County Agent S.. W. Epps 
through Dillon County when a big 
sign on the gate leading into a small 
farm arrested our attention. A large 
pine board nailed to the gate post 
ordered us to— 

“STOP AND SEE My PIG!” 


Both of us having been trained at 
military schools, we obeyed orders. 
We drove down the lane to the mod- 
est home to look for pig and owner. 


money 


C »y W ho last 


Mr. Brigman,; seeing a chance to tell 
us about his boys and their club work, 
began to let it be known that he is 
going to school to his club boys. 

“T didn’t think much of corn club 
nonsense,” said he, with eyes iull of 
enthusiasm at the opportunity to tell 
us about his boys, as he leaned 
against the pen in which a pig club 
son’s prize-pig was ‘grunting in cone 
tentment. “I had always made a fair 
crop of corn—fair to me, at least—but 
I make over two or three times as 
much now per acre, and all because 
I just watched the club boy. 

“My first boy worried me a month 
or more about letting him join Mr. 
Epps’ corn club. I put him off each 
time and kept hoping the fever would 
pass. Fact is, I didn’t think much of 
boys’ club nonsense. I thought Lwas 
too busy with real hard farming to 
bother with ‘play’ farming such as 
club boys could do. But the rascal 
kept pestering me until finally I said, 
‘Well, go on and join,’ 

“Well, sir, that boy taught me some- 
thing, sure. I used to think 10 or 12 
bushels of corn per acre was about 
good enough. Now I get 30 to 50 
bushels and am not satisfied. I just 
watched that club boy. He put plenty 
of stable manure on his acre, broke it 
eight or 10 inches deep instead of 
four or five as I always did, and har- 
rowed it well, which I thought was 4 
waste of good time and labor. Then 
I’m blessed if he didn’t plant more 
stalks to the acre than I thought 
could ever grow on the land, and he 
plowed it often and carefully. He said 
it didn’t make any difference if tt 
wasn’t grassy, the moisture just had 
to be saved because the corn plant 8 
a heavy drinker and there were 8? 
many heavy drinkers on that acre. 

“Just Watch the Club Boy” is be- 
coming the slogan of farmers all over 
the Palmetto State nowadays. South 
Carolina is a small state but it % 
learning big lessons in scientific a” 
practical agriculture, and one of the 
chief sources of the teaching of these 
lessons is the several thousand mem 


bers of boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
A. B. BRYAN. 
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The Good Sower of the Farm Bureau 


FARMERS TAKE THE BIT AND RUN—THEIR OWN SEED COMPANY 
By HERMAN STEEN 





BRINGING HOME THE IDEAS 


N THE principle that what the 

farm bureau is doing for farm- 
ers in other states, some of our 
many new farm bureaus can dupli- 
cate or adapt for our own farmers, 
we have ranged far afield and se- 
cured a series of articles on the 
outstanding pieces of work of farm 
bureaus in the Middle West where 
they have made such splendid 
progress. The accompanying arti- 
cle by Herman Steen is the first 
of the series. It is particularly 
timely as it tells how one farm 
bureau overcame the better seed 
problem. Mr. Steen wrote the in- 
teresting series of California 
stories for us last fall. You will like 
his new series. Don’t fail to start 
it by reading the Good Sower of 











the Farm Bureau. 

FARMERS’ cooperative’ seed 
A company has proved to be the 

modern good sower for a large 
district in northern Illinois. Based 
upon the fundamental importance of 
good seed to agriculture, this institu- 
tion provides the farmers of DeKalb 
and neighboring counties with field 


and garden seeds better in quality than 
they can secure at almost any other 
place—a fitting outgrowth of the work 
of the DeKalb County Farm Bureau, 
which for nearly a decade has made 
its chief project the work of promot- 
ing the use of superior seeds of all 
kinds by the farmers of the county. 

When William G. Eckhardt began 
work as county agent in DeKalb 
County in 1912;he quickly found that 
the most immediate need of improve- 
ment in the county was the quality 
of seeds used on the 2,200 farms. The 
best farmers told nim that it was 
very difficult to purchase at any price 
clover. seed which did not contain 
quack grass or Canada thistle seeds, 
and that these and countless other 
noxious weeds were scattered in a 
host of ways until nearly every farm 
in the county was infested. The coun- 
ty agent staged a campaign for the 
use of better seeds, but found that 
this did little good because the better 
seeds were not handled by many, of 
the seed dealers in the small towns 
over the county. So he went to these 
seed dealers in an effort to persuade 
them to handle the better seeds, but 
found them chilly and hostile. The 
reason was that there was just as 
much profit, if not more, in poor seeds 
as in good seeds. 


A Farm Bureau War Council 


COUNCIL of war of the farm bu- 

reau officers was held. The only 
way out seemed tg be for the farm bu- 
reau to get into the seed business or 
else abandon the campaign altogether. 
The former road was chosen, and the 
county agent left in a few days for 
Idaho where he inspected some clover 
fields and purchased $12,000 worth of 
red clover seed. The money to swing 
the deal was borrowed from a bank 
on the notes of a dozen of the lead- 
ing farmers, for in ‘those days the 
farm bureau had little money of its 
own. The field inspection was made 
to make sure that there were no nox- 
ious weeds in the clover, and the seed 
was obtained in Idaho because few 
weeds grow there that are trouble- 
some in Illinois. 


This clover seed was sold at just 
enough to pay the cost plus the trans- 
portation charges. There was no at- 
tempt to make a profit. The fame of 
that seed spread over DeKalb Coun- 
ty in a variety of ways—partly by 
farmers talking about its fine appear- 
ance, and partly by the disgruntled 
seed dealers spreading various stories 
about it. By the next fall twice as 
many farmers as in 1912 wanted Idaho 
clover seed; so Eckhardt, the county 


agent, repeated his Western trip and 


brought back $25,000 worth. The deal 
was financed in the same way as had 
been the first shipment. The next 
year still more seed was brought in, 
until in 1917 the volume exceeded 
$150,000. The financial load was the 


heaviest, both because it was an im- 
position to ask a few farmers to in- 
dorse notes to float the enterprise for 
the farmers of the whole county, and 
because the business had grown be- 
yond the size that could be handled 
by the banks in DeKalb. 

In 1918 a farmers’ codperative stock 
company was organized through the 
agency of the farm bureau. Two hun- 
dred farmers quickly subscribed 
$40,000 and the new company was or- 
ganized without a cent going for pro- 
motion expenses. The Illinois codper- 
ative law prohibits any stockholder 
from owning more than $500 worth 
of stock, so the control of the com- 
pany was automatically left in the 
hands of the farmers who held small 
amounts of from $100 to $500 each. 


CoGperative Company Operates for 
Service, Not for Profit 
HE farmers who went into this co- 
Operative seed company insisted 
that Eckhardt retain the general man- 
(Concluded on ‘page 20, column, 2) 


Omitting Fire Hazards and Building for Future 


NO. III-OUR SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSES: METHODS OF CONSTRUCTIONS 
By J. M@. WORKMAN 


house buildings suitable for 

cotton storage, and yet the de- 
plorable fact is that those least 
suited have been most generally used. 
Suitable buildings may be of the 
several types herein described. Un- 
suitable buildings are those of sheet 
iron, as these result in a severe fire 
hazard, very high insurance rates, 
and often rapid loss in weight of the 
cotton, 


Tiiowse are a variety of ware- 


Reinforced Concrete Construction 


WHERE the buildeng is to be con- 

structed of more than one story, 
reinforced concrete is decidedly pre- 
ferable to the other types of con- 
struction, this being especially true 
as the number of stories increases. 
Yet, where automatic sprinkler 
equipment is used, the slow-burning 
building is nearly as satisfactory 
from a fire hazard standpoint, pro- 
vided the building is only two or 
three stories in height. 


Reinforced concrete buildings are 
constructed of steel rods imbedded 


dom that a fire occurs of sufficient 
intensity to damage the building ma- 





in a mass of con- terially, even 
crete composed of é though the con- 
crushed stone, E EXPECT to be in the busi- tents may be con- 
sand, and Port- ness of raising and storing sumed. 

land cement, cotton for the next few thousand 


which is all mold- 
ed in the proper 


years at least. 


In building warehouses, there- 


Buildings of this 
construction are 
extremely strong 


form by the us€ | fore, it behooves us to take and can be de- 
of “forms” usu- thought of tomorrow as well as of signed for an al- 
ally constructed the needs of today. In the long most indefinitely 
of light lumber, run the cheapest house may be heavy floor load. 
= peer the most expensive. And certainly They are thor- 
pang i poe the difference between 36 cents in- | oughly rat-proof 


crete and steel are 
so combined that 
fne qualities of 
strength and fire 
resistiveness in 
each material are 
used to the best 
advantage. Build- 


and $6 





surance per each $100 worth of cot- 
ton in the right kind of a house 
insurance 
kind will soon amount to more 
than the cost of the house. 
Workman gives us the right and 
wrong in his article on this page. 


and practically 
moisture - proof, 
which renders 
them extremely 
desirable as gen- 
eral storage build- 
ings. 


in the wrong 


Mr. 





Of course, with 





ings of this cor- 
struction are the most nearly fireproof 
that can be erected; and it is sel- 


this type of build- 
important that all 
in floors as for ele- 


ing, it is very 
openings, either 


, 


vators, or in the walls as for doors 
and windows, be thoroughly protected 
by suitable fire doors or shutters, in 
order that each section of the build- 
ing and each floor may form a sep- 
arate and independent unit in so far 
as protection against fire is con- 
cerned, 


Slow-burning Construction 


EXT in perman-nce of cohstruc- 

tion is the type of building known 
as “slow-burning” construction. Such 
buildings have their exterior and di- 
vision walls of substantial masonry 
such as brickwork or concrete, and 
their openings protected as described 
for the reinforced concrete building. 
The first floor is usually paved and 
other floors and roof are of thick 
planking supported by heavy timbers 
all securely framed, but in such a 
manner that timbers can be burned 
in two during the fire and fall with- 
out pulling down other framing or 
damaging the walls. For this con- 


(Concluded on page 20, column, 2) 
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LOOK TO THE 
of light frame construction in- 


walls extend 3 feet above the roof and 


FUTURE WHEN YOU BUILD WAREHOUSES 


cotton on 

















Reinforced concrete design for a four-story building. 


one side 


Note the outside hoist for elevatiny; 
and the tower for chute or elevator opposite. 
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O-OPERATIVE marketing will help us greatly 
whether crops are large or small. It will save 
millions to the farmer in either case. But not 
even codperative marketing can bring profitable 
prices on a glutted market. All that codperative 
marketing can do in such cases is to keep the loss 
from being as heavy as it would otherwise be. We 
must reduce both cotton and tobacco acreage this 
year. 


HERE is no better time than now for cvtting 
and splitting the year’s supply of firewood. 
This may be done when the weather is too cold 
or too wet for other outdoor work. It is worth 
something to you to know that you will not have 
to stop in a busy season to provide wood for the 
cook stove—and worth much more to your wife to 
know that she has an ever available supply of dry 
and seasoned wood cut the right length for her 
cooking. 


HE number of hogs packed during the first half 
of the winter packing season at points west 
of the Allegheny Mountains was 5,755,000 head, 
compared with 6,719,000 head during the corre- 
sponding period of 1919, and an average of 5,400,- 
000 head during the same period of the five pre- 
war years, 1910-1914. These figures show that the 
volume of production has practically reached the 
pre-war basis again, without making allowance 
for changes in the rate of consumption. 


- VERY farmer had better take for his motto: 

“First of all, a good living at home,” raise 
his hog and hominy and put himself in position 
to hold his cotton or tobacco if holding becomes 
advisable. Otherwise, he may wake up next fall 
to find that the acreage reduction has not been 
great enough to offset the carry-over and that 
he himself, having to buy his living until October, 
1922, is in worse fix than ever before. Don’t bank 
on any 50 or even 30 per cent reduction by other 
folks. Figure out a farming program whereby 
you will be safe no matter what acreage others 
may or may not plant. 


Ta campaign for 30,000 farmers with 300,000 

bales of cotton to join the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association has been launched. Reports 
from only eight counties show that 4,200 mem- 
bers have already joined the association in these 
counties and the work is just getting well under 
way. Thirteen other counties from which no re- 
ports have yet been secured have ‘started their 
membership drives. The leaders are elated over 
the prospect and predict that the required num- 
ber of farmers will be easily secured. The farm- 
ers themselves welcome the opportunity to put 
their cotton marketing on a sound business basis 
through the association. 


| indorsing the Federal Trade Finance Corpo- 

ration, the $100,000,000 export corporation re- 
cently organized under the Edge Law, the com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is of the opinion that this corporation has an op- 
portunity to function very quickly in opening up 
world markets wherever such openings can be 
done with safety. No further legislation is nec- 
essary and it can begin actual operation in thirty 
days. The Foreign Trade Finance Corporation 
in no way conflicts with the work of the War 
Finance Corporation which is purely for tempo- 
rary relief. The Foreign Trade Corporation will 
not only help in the present emergency, but as a 
permanent institution should render valuable ser- 
vice to the farmeis of the country in opening up 
markets. 


Tv biggest project of the American Farm Bu- 

reau Federation is the formation of codpera- 
tive marketing organizations. The men at the 
head of this organization are mentally a match 
for the keenest speculators and traders, and they 


will win in the contest sooner or later. The co- 
Operative marketing of farm products is not a 
trust, but insurance to the producer that his crops 
will move to the consumer in such a way as to 
avoid violent fluctuations which are beneficial 
only to a class of parasites that are now living 
on the sweat of the farmer’s face and the con- 
sumer’s money. Every farmer should become a 
— of the Farm Bureau and help to win the 
ight. 


Farm Women Are Interested 


MPHASIZED on the next page, the farm 

women of the South are vitally interested 

in the fight for codperative marketing. As 
Mr. Sapiro puts it, when the farmer fails to get 
a decent price for his products, he takes it out of 
his standards of living. He must do so. He has 
to get alot without the improvements he and 
his wife desire in the way of a better home, 
lights, paint, waterworks, together with better 
school advantages for the children. The rural 
South, as has been is living on an 1860 
standard, while the towns have 1921 standards, 
and California farmers, through codperation, have 
also reached a 1921 standard. 


said, 


Let every woman make herself a missionary 
for coOperatvie marketing. Her own welfare de- 
pends on it. 


Southern Cattlemen to Meet 


HIS opportune time to increase the 

cattle production of the South. Cotton is 

selling much below what it cost to produce 
the crop of 1920; more livestock is needed to im- 
prove soil fertility, through the feeding of cotton- 
seed meal; and soil-improving legume crops and 
breeding stock can be purchased for less than at 
any time for several years, 


is an 


The meeting of the Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Columbia, S. C., February 
1, 2, and 3, 1921. We hope our readers, especially 
those in Virginia and the Carolinas, will make it 
a point to attend this meeting. The program is a 
good one, and the sales of Hereford, Shorthorn, 
and Aberdeen-Angus breeding cattle offer a splen- 
did opportunity to secure breeding 
stock. 


foundation 


Farmers’ Business Position Is Improving 


LTHOUGH the individual may discern little 
if any improvement in his own situation, 
A the fact is more and more clear that the 
farmer has already reached the half-way mark 
in passing through the dark woods of business 
depression and is now on his way toward the 
other side. The path is not entirely straight, but 
there is no question about its general direction. 
Thus far the losses resulting from the decline 
have not been equally distributed. The follow- 
ing table based upon the November, 1920, whole- 
sale prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics shows this fact clearly. The price level of 
commodities during 1913 is taken as 100. The 
highest point attained and the November, 1920, 


figures are given. 
% Decrease 





Highest Nov. Since 
1913 Point 1920 Highest Point 

Cloths and clothing..... 100 356 234 34 
Farm products.......... 100 246 165 33 
OGG, WURs -Bvindecesvecces 100 287 195 32 
Lumber and building... 100 41 274 20 
Metals and products.... 100 195 170 13 
Miscellaneous .......000¢ 100 246 220 ui 
Fuel and light........... 100 284 250 9 
Chemicals and drugs... 100 222 207 7 
House furnishings..... - 10 371 49 5 
Weighted total ...... - 10 272 207 a“ 


It is shown: that the farm products, clothing, 
and food have declined about one-third, and much 
more sharply than other lines. More recent fig- 
ures are not now available, but they would show 
some changes in these relationships. 

During the past two months the farmers’ buy- 
ing power has been at maximum disadvantage 
because of low prices for his own products and 
high prices for those he must purchase. The 


changes now taking place are improving his po- 
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sition. Lower prices for other commodities are 
coming as well as slightly higher prices og the 
principal farm products. Although the farmer 
has gone half way or more through the Woods, 
most other groups have not yet reached that 
point and have further to go before they will 
reach the open again. 

The farmer’s dollar will gradually increase in 
value during the coming months, while the dol. 
lars of other lines which have not yet decline 
will gradually shrink from their present bloated 
state. “The law of compensation is universal,” 


Let’s Crack Our Own Nuts 


O YOU remember the story of the Little Boy 
D who asked Another Boy to crack his nut 
for him? The Other Boy agreed to crack 
the nut if he be allowed to divide it. It was 
divided—but the Other Boy got the kernel ang 
the Little Boy got the hull. Moral: Crack your 
own nut. ‘ . 
Codéperative marketing is the nut-cracker for 
the farmer to use. He ha; been getting the hull 
and the other fellow the kernel long enough noy, 


To Correct a Slander 


T IS hard to correct false reports. Error ‘tray. 
] els faster than truth, and it would seem that 

it is also held more tenaciously by the human 
mind. There never was any truth in the state 
ment that “campaigns for the reduction of the 
cotton acreage in the past have always failed.” In 
fact, they have always succeeded both in reduc 
ing the cotton acreage and increasing the price, 

There have been since 1895 four well-marked 
campaigns for the reduction of the cotton acre- 
age. The one in 1919 was largely conducted by 
cotton factors, supply merchants, and_ bankers, 
and was discontinued as soon as prices began go- 
ing up, but there was a reduction in the acreage 
just the same: 


Campaign 





1895—Acreage reduced 14.7% Price increased 65% 
1905—Acreage reduced 13.1% Price increased 20% 
1915—Acreage reduced 14.7% Price increased 6% 
1919—Acreage reduced 7.4% Price increased 9% 


The acreage will be redudced in 1921 if the price 
continues low—not 50 per cent, we may be sure, 
but a good deal. It is an absolute necessity and 


will be done. 


How Many of These Nineteen Vege 
tables in Your Garden Now? 


OW MANY kinds of 
growing in the gardens in Raleigh and in 
the country about Raleigh? The writer has 
within the past few days tried to find out. *Cok 
(for greens) were the most 


vegetables are now 


lards and turnips 
common, and were in twenty-three out of thirty: 
one gardens we inquired about. A few had cab- 
bags; some mustard and rape; and six had onions 
or shallots. One lady insisted that collards and 
turnips were the only vegetables that could live 
through the winter. When told that a neighbor 
two miles away had nineteen vegetgbles growilg 
outdoors “right now” she lost interest in the com 
versation and refused to believe a word said. 

This neighbor has now in his garden and ready 
for use at will the following vegetables: 


Beet Cabbage Carrot 
Chinese cabbage Collard Garlic 
Kale Leek Lettuce 
Mustard Onion Shallot 
Parsley Parsnip Radish 
Rape Salsify Spinach 
Turnip 


This neighbor should also have some celery 
growing for vegetable No. 20. 

Some of these twenty vegetables will not su 
vive very low temperatures, others are quite 
hardy, while still others require just a little pro- 
tection to stand our severest winter temperature 

Suppose you and Mrs. Farmer check up 
see how many of these nineteen vegetables af 
now growing in your garden—and then see how 
many of them you will make up your min 
have ready for your tables when next 
gets here? 
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A LETTER TO MRS. FARMER 


We Need Your Help in the Great Fight 
By CLARENCE POE 














EAR Mrs. Farmer:— 
A real war is now beginning in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia, and in 
other parts of the South, di war has ever 
been won without the help of the women. That 
is why I am writing you this letter now. 


and no 


The new war is a war for the financial and 
commercial independence and freedom of our cot- 
ton growers and tobacco growers In declaring 
for coéperative marketing of cetton and tobacco 
at their meetings in Lynchburg, Raleigh, and 
Florence the other day, the farmers of Virginia 
and the Carolinas wrote a new declaration of in- 
dependence. 

Now the fight is on ta see how many farmers 
are willing to stand with their brother farmers in 
this contest, and how many are going to be slack- 
ers, If the farm Women of the three states be- 
come thoroughly aroused there will be but few 
slackers. Without their help there may be a 
great many. 


What Old Folks Will Say in 1971 


AY I stop right here and look fifty years 
M into the future? Very well,then: Fifty years 

from your grandchildren and mine 
will hear some old white-haired man or woman 
(maybe it will be you yourself) tell of farming 
conditions as they were up to 1921. And in the 
course of his or her reminiscences, the old patri- 
arch will say something like this: 


“Why, children, back there before 1921 the farmers 
had no voice whatever in fixing the prices of anything 
they sold. Every little one-horse, two-horse, five- 
horse, ten-horse, or twenty-horse farmer individually 
sold (or tried to sell) the products of his particular 
little piece of ground all by himself; and ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred without any real thorough- 
going knowledge as to market conditions or what price 
he ought to get! You may not believe it, but it is so. 


now 


“The farmer made the cotton, without which the 
cotton dealers, cotton manufacturers, etc., all would 
have been helpless, yet the farmer every fall took his 
cotton to town, and helplessly and submissively asked 
the buyers what grade they chose to call it and what 
price they saw fit to give—and he had nothing to do 
but toaccept! Then when he bought cotton goods, he 
had to pay what the manufacturer and merchant asked. 


“In the same way the farmer who made tobacco 
had to ask the buyers, ‘How much will you give me? 
but whenever he bought a plug of chewing tobacco, a 
cigar, or a cigarette, the price was fired for him, and 
he could do nothing but pay it. 

“The truth is that before 1921 the farmer of the 
South let the other people price not only everything 
he bought, but he also let other people both grade and 
price all the products which he and his family worked 
hard to raise.” 


How Manufacturers Sell Their Products 


UCH will be the story the venerable men and 

women of 1971 will tell about conditions prior 

to 1921. And our grandchildren and great- 
Srandchildren will wonder if the report is really 
true. They will consult old histories and profes- 
sors of economics to find out if the farmers of 
the South were really so foolish as to live on, 
Stieration after generation, under such a system 
~@ system which priced for the farmer every- 
thing he bought and everything he had to sell. 
It is really astonishing, when we come to think 
of it, that a system so foolish, so absurd, and so 
tunous has been allowed to last so long. 
In The Progressive Farmer three weeks ago I 
tried to make a comparison between marketing 
“am of farmers, ‘manufacturers, and labor 
. members in the factories, mines, and shops 
gts I said: “Suppose each factory em- 
tative, several hundred or several thousand op- 
Becket twelve months in the year mak- 
te the s, and then had the whole product dumped 
ie ao markets in October, November, 
Fee tiagan er each year; and that each factory 
tory’s cnt took his proportionate part of the fac- 
hes he me es went out to sell it on the best 
Gal oP d get—knowing nothing of commer- 
often pre syd having no skill as a marketer ; 
except oa, by debts; and having no recourse 
factured ump his little annual ‘crop’ of manu- 
‘ 00ds on the hands of whatever buyer 


seemed to make the most promising oiter.” 

Does anybody imagine that the manufacturing 
industry of America could last through two sea- 
sons on such a basis as this? And yet is it not 
precisely on this sort of basis that the farmers 
of the South market their cotton and tobacco and 
peanuts? 


We talk about “supply and demand” regulating 
prices, but everybody knows that no law of sup- 
ply and demand would bring prosperity to a man- 
ufacturing industry which marketed its products 
in any such piddling, piecemeal, foolish fashion. 
The law of supply and demand does have an et- 
fect on the market, but it is only one of the fac- 
tors that make for prices and price maintenance. 


Labor Also Has Co-operative Marketing 
Ne LET us take the case of organized labor. 


(lf am repeating some ideas I| expressed 

three weeks ago, because you may not have 
read my articles then, and I think it is important 
for you to get these facts clearly in your mind.) 
Everybody knows that organized labor in our fac- 
tories, mines, and shops, is really better paid 
than the unorganized labor of our farms, whether 
this unorganized labor be that of farm workers 
or of farm owners working on their farms. 


Why is organized labor better paid? It is bet- 
ter paid simply because the labor unions of the 
country, like the manufacturers of the country, 
have “group marketing,” “collective marketing,” 
or “codperative marketing”’—whichever one you 
may wish to call it. 

In short, the factory markets its products prof- 
itably because it employs the most efficient sell- 
ing agencies it can find to market all together the 
products made by several hundred or several 
thousand operatives. One man markets for a 
group or collective body. And in the same way a 
labor union markets for a group or collective 
body of laborers the one thing which they have 
to sell—their daily labor. The labor union in its 
last analysis is nothing else but a society for co- 
Operative marketing. Please remember this. 

So we see just what is the present plight of the 
American farmers. 


1. LABOR is organized and has codperative or 


« collective marketing. 


2. CAPITAL is organized and has collective mar- 
keting. 

3. Only the FARMER, unorganized, tries to get 
along with individual marketing. 


Every individual farmer imagines that he is an 
independent seller of his own~products, when the 
truth is that he is not an independent seller, but a 
helpless dumper. All he does is to dump his 
products on the market and take whatever the 
commercial world gives him for them. 


Whenever he buys anything he pays the price 


A POEM FOR LOVERS OF COUNTRY LIFE: 
“IT CAN BE DONE” 


HIS week we are running, not a country life 
poem, but a poem for folks who love country 
life and want to see it prosper. 
_ We are running this poem simply because the fight 
for codperative marketing is now beginning in all parts 
of the South, and over and over again we are going 
to hear the expression, “It can’t be done.” Here is the 
answer in three short verses, and we wish every farmer 
and farmer’s wife would memorize them:— 
Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied, 
That maybe it couldn’t, but he wouldn’t be one 
Who would say.so until he’d tried. 
So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried,. he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 








Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you’ll never do that~— 
At least, no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew, he’d begun it, 
With the lift of his chin and the bit of a grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you; 
But just buckle in with the bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it. — 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done’—and you'll do it. 
, —Selected. 
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fixed by manufacturers who have collective mar- 
keting. He also pays for labor costs that are 
fixed by labor unions whose members have co- 
Operative marketing, while he himself is helpless, 
and will be helpless until he adopts the same rem- 
edy which has brought independence and pros- 
perity to manufacturers and to organized labor. 
That remedy is codperative marketing. 


What “‘the California Idea’”’ Is 
has now been 


oF HE California idea” which 
| indorsed by farmers in all parts of the 


South is the best form of codperative mar- 
keting. 

And what is “the California idea”? It is so sim- 
ple that it is positively amazing that we have not 
long ago seized this weapon for our deliverance. 

“The California idea” in its essentials simply means 
that the farmers growing any particular product or 
commodity shall organize, not simply by isolated 
neighborhoods, communities, or counties, for market- 
ing their product, but that farmers in whole states and 
groups of states shall sign an agreement to market 
their product together and hire the best selling talent 
in the country to act for them in selling it. 


Such an organization saves to the farmers the 
enormous amounts heretofore accumulated by 
unnecessary middlemen. It enables the farmers 
to control a large enough volume of products to 
give them a voice in fixing their price. It puts 
them in a position to get the best marketing in- 
formation in the world and to know when they 
ought to sell and when they ought to hold—and 
to hold in such quantities as to get results, It 
puts them in a-position where the selling organ- 
ization can take the warehouse receipts and fur- 
nish money to the weak farmers or tenants who, 
under present conditions, cannot hold, but must 
dump their crops on a depressed market and 
thereby force down prices for everybody else. 


This plan has now been adopted by farmers 
in all parts of the South and they are fast getting 
ready to avail themselves of its advantages. See 
fuller explanation in recent issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Women Must Fight With the Men 


N THIS fight for industrial and commercial 
] freedom for the farmers I repeat that we must 

have the help of the farm women. You must 
learn about the plans and talk them not only to 
other farm women, but to your husbands, sons, 
and farmer neighbors. 


We know, of course, that it is going to be a 
hard job to put across. thfs big program. There 
will be plenty of people to tell us “it can’t be 
done.” That has always been said before the do- 
ing of every great task in human history. It 
was said before Leonidas stopped the Persians 
at Thermopylae. It was said before the barons 
wrested the Magna Charta from King John at 
Runnymede. The whole world said it with a 
great guffaw of sneering. and ridicule when Co- 
lumbus sailed forth in 1492. It ~as said with great 
conviction when Thomas Jefferson and George 
Washington set out to win the freedom of the 
American colonies. It was said in our own time 
when Wilbbr Wright began work on his flying 
machine. And the timid said it with quaking 
knees and trembling voices when the American 
armies set out to break the iron line of von Hin- 
denburg. But read the poem elsewhere on this 
page. y 

We have indeed set out on a hard fight and it 
may be a long fight, but it is going to be a win- 
ning fight. And the farm women of the South 
are going to have a great part in winning this 
new freedom and independence for themselves 
and their children. 

Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


ND call upon me in the day of trouble; I will 
deliver thee, andi thou shalt glorify me— 
Psalms 50:5. 


If ye love me, keep my commandments.—John 
14:15. 


A Thought for the Week 


E learn from failure much more than from 
W seccess we often discover what will do by 

finding out what will not do; and probably 
he who never made a mistake sever made a dis- 
covery.—Samuel Smiles... . 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
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The Garden in February 


EBRUARY is the real _ begin- 
ning of spring in the garden 
and truck farm. True, some crops 


are planted in the Lower South in 
January, but over the South in gen- 
eral, February is the starting point. 
The extra early peas which were not 
planted in January can still be planted 
and will probably be just as early as 
though sowed earlier. 

The leading crop for February 
planting is the early crop of Irish po- 
tatoes, I have been watching the 
Northern markets, for I am constant- 
ly getting letters asking advice in re- 
gard to planting this crop for the 
Northern markets. For some time 
past the price of Irish potatoes at 
wholesale in Philadelphia has aver- 
aged 50 cents a bushel, some extra 
fancy potatoes selling as high as 90 
cents a bushel and many selling for 
40 cents. If the spring market is 
loaded with these old potatoes, people 
will buy them in preference to paying 
fancy prices for new potatoes. Hence 
I cannot see any prospect for indi- 
vidual growers making any profit in 
the early Irish potato crop, while the 
organized selling exchanges may be 
able to get a moderate profit for their 
growers. There will be no high prices 
for Irish potatoes the coming year, 
but all want to grow some for home 
use at least. The market growers of 
the South Atlantic coast universally 
plant the Irish cobbler. For home 
use the White Bliss and the potatoes 
of the Early Rose type are of better 
quality. I grow the Bovee for early, 
and Peach Blow for late planting. 

Of garden peas 
kinds of the greenish Alaska type are 
generally planted. In the home gar- 
den we want only a few of these to 
eat till better ones are ready. Of the 
later and better peas we do not plant 
here until the first of March as, if the 
soil remains cold too long, these may 
rot, 

For the main planting I use Thomas 
Laxton and Sutton’s Excelsior, both 
dwarf varieties and second early, For 
the latest I plant the Longfellow, a 
long podded and large pea of fine 
quality growing five feet high. I grow 
these on my woven wire fence, but 
chicken wire netting stretched to 
stakes is also good and cheap. I use 
some of this for beans and have a roll 
that has been of hand for 15 years 
and is still good. It is chéaper and 
better than cutting brush. 


Sweet peas can still be planted and 
should be heavily manured to make 
rapid growth and get into bloom be- 
fore the weather gets too hot. 


If the asparagus bed was covered 
with manure in the fall as mine was, 
the manure should be dug in between 
the rows early in February and the 
soil ridged, as the ridges will warm 
up earlier than the level. 


I find it convenient to use my hot- 
bed glass sashes on portable frames of 
three sashes each. This enables me to 
repeat acrop by moving the frame toa 
freshly manured spot and avoid the 
danger of getting diseased by grow- 
ing successive crops of the same plant 
on the same soil. 


Early scarlet turnip radishes and 
early beets can be sowed in the frame 
six inches apart. The radishes'soon 
come off and the beets will have 12- 
inch rows. In March the sashes and 
frames can be removed from the beets 
and placed in another spot for trans- 
planting the tomatoes started in the 
greenhouse or hot bed.. A frame 
can be used the first of the month for 
a hot bed in which to sow seed of the 
early tomatoes. The manure for the 
hotbed should be piled, heated, and 


the extra early. 


turned, and heated again, and then 
packed about 20 deep in pit 
under the frame six inches wider each 
way than the frame. Set the frame on, 
and bank around outside with manure. 
Place three inches of fine soil in the 
frame, put in a thermometer and put 
the sashes on. Watch the heat rise 
and begin to decrease, and when it 
has fallen to 85, with the air on, you 
can sow the tomato seed thinly in rows. 
The bed must be watched closely. If 
left closed in sunny weather it will 
soon get so hot as to destroy every 
plant in it. But do not imagine that 
you can get the best tomato plants by 
growing them until planting time in 
the bed where sowed. As soon as the 
plants which, by planting time, will be 
tall, they must be transplanted to a 
cold frame to be hardened off to the 
air, and to make a better root devel- 
opment. This frame must be far larger 
then than the frame in which the 
plants are started, for the plants 
should be set four inches apart each 
way in order to get medium stout 
plants that by planting time will be 
making crown blooms. Sow 10 weeks 
before it is usually safe to set the 
plants out, here this means the first 
week in February. I have been asked 
if it would not be cheaper and just 
as early to set plants from south 
Georgia that have been grown in the 
open ground. No, it is not so far as 
earliness is concerned. You cannot 
overcome the matter of age to have 
the plants fruit. 

Even in south Georgia the seed can- 
not be safely sowed in the open 
ground in early February. I have had 
plants from south Georgia at planting 
time in April. They were big stout 
plants, but had evidently been pulled 
directly from the seed bed as there 
were only a tap root and a few later- 
als. At the same time, my plants 
lifted from the frame with a mass of 
roots and earth as large as my fist 
grew off without wilting and ripened 
the first tomato June 12, while 
the Georgia plants took time to re- 
cover and make roots, and ripened 
the first fruits the middle of July. To 
get early tomatoes they will have to 
sow seed under glass sashes in south 
Georgia in January, and properly 
transplanted, the fruit can be had 
there long before we can ripen any, 
but sections will follow one an- 
other with the same treatment of the 
plants. To get early tomatoes any- 
where, where frosts last until the mid- 
dle of March and later, the plants 
must be grown under protection fully 
10 weeks in advance of the date that 
it will be safe to set them in the open 
ground in the spring. The plants must 
be old enough to fruit before they will 
fruit anywhere. 


inches 


Pepper and eggplants need different 
and later treatment and will be dis- 
cussed later in the month. Sow let- 
tuce seed of the Hanson variety for 
heading. 


Early Irish Potatoes 


“] AM thinking of planting a large area 

in early Irish potatoes in the spring. 
Which should I plant, Cobblers or Bliss 
Triumph? I am offered seed potatoes 
for $3 a barrel. Should I get them now 
or wait till February? Planted in late 
February or carly March, when would 
the crop be .rcady for market?” 


The Cobbler is more generally grown 
for market now than any other variety. 
If you have to get seed potatoes from 
the North, get them now if you have a 
good cold storage cellar. Better go 
slow in planting a very large area this 
season. The North had a large crop 
last summer; and if the spring market is 
full of old potatoes that must be sold 
at any price, it will affect the Southern 
crop. In fact, there is little prospect for 


the high prices of last spring. Potatoes 
planted in late February or early March 
in the Lower South would come in ready 
for digging the last of May or early 
June. Here,the first shipment is usually 
made from Cape Charles the first of 
June and in this section late June. 


Nematodes 

“WE HAVE a garden of fine and fer- 
tile soil, but everything planted in 
What its 
this 


best, 
one 


it becomes club-rooted. 
make a new garden, or 
some treatment?” 
Doubtless your soil is infested with 
the microscopic worms known as nem- 
atodes. They are a tough proposi- 
tion. If the soil could be kept abso- 
lutely clean of vegetation for a year 
they might be starved out, but that is 
hardly practicable. Sometimes a 
good liming, well harrowed in will 
have a good effect, especially in the 
case of cabbage. Farmers’ Bulletins 
307, 333, and 259 published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will give full information in re- 
gard to nematodes. Better start a 
new garden till the old one is cured. 


Bordeaux Mixture and Arsenates 
“TS THERE anything better than arsen- 

ate of lead to mix in the Bordeaux 
mixture for spraying as an insecticide? 
Is the canned Bordeaux reliable? I ap- 
preciate the importance of spraying, but 
it is a job to prepare the materials.” 

I have found the canned Bordeaux 
good. Add ten gallons of water to 
each pound. As an insecticide I have 
found that calcium arsenate beats ev- 
ery other form of arsenic. For potato 
bugs and rose bugs, I mix it one part 
to two parts of air slaked lime. This 
mixture dusted over ‘the potato tops 
will clean up every bug in an hour, 
For rose bugs I would mix the arsen- 
ate equally with the air-slaked lime. 
But I find that the caustic character 
of the lime helps the caustic effect of 
the arsenate, and both together are 
better than the arsenate powder 
alone. 


give 


Growing Magnolia Trees 
“DLEASE tell me how to grow May- 
nolia grandiflora trees. I have 
cleaned the seed out in the falland sowed 
them, but never had one ta grow.” 
Magnolia seed will never germinate 
if allowed to get completely dry. The 
best way is to wash the seed out as 
soon as ripe and mix them in a box 
of damp sand and bury the box in the 
fall. Then in spring take them up 
and sift out the sand and plant the 
seed thinly in rows in a good seed 
bed. In the fall run a long bladed 
sharp knife deep under the rows to 
cut the tap roots. Then after making 
another season’s growth in the seed 
bed, they will have better developed 
roots and can be transplanted to nur- 
sery rows with room for proper devel- 
opment. In transplanting, cut off all 
the leaves and always transplant in 
the early spring. 


Better Buy Raw Bone Meal 
“Witt you please give me directions 
for dissolving bones and how much 
of the dissolved bone to use around 

small orange and other fruit trees.” 
You cannot profitably make acid 
phosphate on a small scale. The bones 
will pay you better sold to the fertil- 
izer factory. I once went to the ex- 
pense of preparing a lead-lined tank 
for dissolving bones. I found that it 
takes a long time for sulphuric acid to 
dissolve whole bones and that to dis- 
solve them speedily they must be 
finely ground. Few manufacturers 
now use bones in making acid phos- 
phate. The phosphate of lime is 
used almost entirely. The phosphoric 
acid from the rock is the same thing 
as from bones. The soluble percent- 
age is the only matter of importance. 
You can use bone meal or acid phos- 
phate as liberally as you choose for 
fruit trees, always remembering that 
up around the trunk is not the place 
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to feed a tree, for the fe 
lets and root hairs are out 
limbs drip and beyond, 
manure around the trunk 
wasteful. 


eding TOot. 

Where the 
and putting 
ota tree jg 


The Irish Potato Crop 
ETTERS continue to come ig ask- 
ing my idea about the Prospects 
early potatoes. I have seen no 
reason to change my opinion already 
expressed on this page. I do not be 
lieve that individual growers Outside 
the organized trucking districts can 
make the crop profitable this spring, 
Where there are successfully map. 
aged selling exchanges, a fair price 
may be looked for but no fancy price, 
These organized exchanges can dis. 
tribute the crop in car loads all over 
the North while the individual wit 
have to depend on the commissiog 
merchant in the larger cities and pay 
them double the commission the ex. 
change charges, and will get no re 
bate as the stockhalder in the ex. 
changes gets at the close of a season, 
His barrels will cost him more; and 
his freight, in less than car loads, will 
be higher. Individuals out of the or. 
ganized trucking sections had better 
fight shy of the early potato crop, 


The Varieties of the Holly Family 
‘T AM sending some branches of a native 
shrub with red berries. I would like 
to plant some of them on my lawn, but 
am informed that the plant is probably 
poisonous. Please advise me.” 

The plant is a very pretty member 
of the holly family, Ilex decidua, the 
only holly in your section that is not 
evergreen. Everyone knows the com- 
mon prickly leaved holly, Ilex opaca. 
But few people recognize the fact that 
there are a number of species of the 
holly family in North Carolina, There 
are specimens of the common holly 
in North Carolina which do not make 
red berries, but golden yellow ones. 
Then there is a bush holly, the gall 
berry with black berries, Ilex glabra, 
Then down on the lower coast we 
have dense thickets right along the 
ocean beach of the Ilex cassine, the 
Yaupon or Indian tea. This is one of 
the prettiest of the holly family and 
makes large clusters of red berries 
that are so translucent that the seed 
can be seen. There are still other 
hollies in North Carolina, but those 
mentioned are the most plentiful ones, 


Crape Myrtles From Seed 


“| HAVE gathered some crape myrtle 
seed and would like to know what 
treatment is needed to grow them.” 
There is no difficulty in growing the 
crape myrtle from seed. But if there 
has been no crossing, the pink or the 
purple varieties will generally repro- 
duce the same variety. I once grew 
a lot ef crape myrtles from seed from 
flowers that had been crossed with 
pink, purple, and white species. 
sowed the seed in a shallow box ia 
the greenhouse and set them in 2% 
inch pots as soon as they were large 
enough to handle, and after frost set 
them out in the open ground. Every 
plant bloomed before it was more 
than a foot high, and I got some very 
fine flowers. Some were deep, nearly 
crimson, many pink, and some with 
much larger heads of bloom than the 
common pink, and one had white 
flowers with a dark purple base to the 
petals. These were at the College 
in Raleigh. The plants were growmg 
finely when, in my absence, the erec 
tion of the auditorium was begut 
and in cutting my greenhouses half i 
two every crape myrtle was destroyed. 
Bricklayers are notoriously destru¢ 
tive of anything in the way of a brick 
wall. The white and purple one. 
planted in my garden at the old Martin 
place, and it may still be in existence 
Youcan sow the seed in a_ well-pre 
pared bed outside in the spring, covet 
ing lightly and packing the soil tovthe 
seed. Then let them grow there 4 


for 


whole season and transplant the fol- 
lowing spring. 
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Keep the Dairy Cow Comfortable 
HE dairy cow must be comfortable 
to do her best. The beef steer, 

highly fed and laying fat on his body 
does better in the open. Even dis- 
agreeable weather does not drive him 
to shelter, because his covering of 
fat and the heat produced by his 
heavy feeding keeps him warm. But 
the good dairy cow has little fat or 
flesh covering her body and the feed 
consumed goes largely to the produc- 
tion of milk. Therefore she must be 
kept dry under shelter if she is to be 
made comfortable, which is necessary 
if she is to do her best. This does 
not mean that great~care need be 
taken in the South to give her a warm 
or tight stable, for she needs fresh air 
and a reasonable amount of exercise 
to keep her in good, vigorous health. 
But it means that she must be pro- 
tected from the cold winds and damp- 
ness of winter. In other words, she 
must be made comfortable. Tight 
stables are not necessary in the South 
but unless the dairy cow is protected 
from dampness, mud, and the cold 
winds of winter, she will not do her 
best TAIT BUTLER. 


What Is a Good Cow? 

ee are surprisingly few dairy- 

men who can give any definite 
answer as to what they mean by a 
good cow. The usual answers are: 
She came from fine stock; shé gives 
four gallons of milk when fresh; her 
mother was the best cow in the com- 
munity. All of these are in a cow’s 
-favor, but when a man, feeds cows 
grain and hay and devotes time to 
their care, all of which represent 
cash value, something more definite 
than these answers must be known. 

A cow’s worth is properly deter- 
mined by the amount of profit her 
milk, cream, or butter-fat, manure, or 
calf will pay over the value of the 
feed she eats and time given to her 
care. In other words, dairymen sell 
their feed and time to the cows. 

Every dairyman should know the 
amount of milk, cream, or butter- 
fat each cow produces, not for a 
few months when the cows are fresh, 
but for the entire year. Some cows 
are profitable for a few manths after 
freshening, but soon drop off in milk 
until they average for the year such 
a small quantity it does not pay a 
profit. 

Just how much a cow should pro- 
duce to be profitable depends to a 
large extent on the price received 
for her product. The butter-fat basis 
used by creameries probably will ap- 
ply to the greatest number of dairy- 
men. At average prices paid for fat, 
No cow should be kept long that pro- 
duces less than 200 pounds of butter- 
latin a milking period. This should 
be not less than 300 days. For milk 
testing 414 per cent of fat, which is 
Near the average for Southern cows, 
approximately 4,300 pounds of milk 





(500 gallons) would be required, or 
an average of one and _ two-thirds 
gallons per day for the 300 days. This 
standard certainly is as low as any 
should start with, and is one which 
all could meet, but with which none 
should be satisfied. Many cows that 
produce less would exceed 200 pounds 
with proper feed and care. 

Every dairyman should have a 
standard for his cows and year by 
year, by improved feeding and use 
of good bulls, shouldwaise this stand- 
ard. Where this is done, what was 
considered a good cow at one time 
will not be considered a good cow 
at another. 

A whole herd averaging 300 and 
400 pounds of butter fat yearly is 
entirely within the reach of any 
dairyman who will use reasonable 
intelligence and energy. Above these 
figures are unbounded possibilities 
for those who will study and work. 
The recent Guernsey record of 1,103 
pounds of butter fat proved this. 

The higher the production of the 
herd the more profit and pleasure 
there is to dairy business, and the 
dairyman is entitled to both. 

J. H. M’CLAIN. 


The Tenant Family Should Own a 
Dairy Cow 
HE large cotton planter will often 


tell you that it is not practicable to 
allow tenants to have chickens, a brood 


sow, and a dairy cow. As share-crop-, 


ping tenant farming is done on large 
plantations, it is probably true that it 
is not practicable to allow each tenant 
to keep poultry, a brood sow, and a 
dairy cow; hut is not such an admis- 
sion a most terrible indictment of our 
system of tenant farming? The large 
cotton plantation may continue under 
present methods for a generation or 
two longer, but good tenants will never 
be developed nor live under any sys- 
tem which makes it impracticable for 
their families to have dairy products. 

It will not do for the landlord to raise 
the poultry and pigs, and produce the 
milk and butter, and sell them to the 
tenant. The only things that make 
the compensation of the farm worker 
anywhere near equal to that of work- 
ers in the cities are these things which 
may be produced on the farm at small 
extra cost, and which are essential to 
the growth and development of the 
children. 

The fault is not in the contention 
that every farm family, black or white, 
should have poultry, pigs, and dairy 
products of their own; but in any sys- 
tem of tenant farming which makes 
these things impracticable. 

Of course, no one can solve this prob- 
lem off-hand, nor force improved con- 
ditions at once, but good tenants, good 
farming, nor even good landlords, can 
ever be developed under any system 
which makes it impracticable for the 
farm tenant’s family to have a family 


dairy cow. TAIT BUTLER. 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. All experience letters that are 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 


“Experiences in Selling Wheat and Oats.”—Mail letters by February 3. 
“Experiences in Selling Cattle.””—Mail letters by February 
Experiences in Selling Hogs.”—Mail letters by February 17. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 
“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. Must 
be written on a single sheet. When preferred name and address will be withheld. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“Experiences in Making Pin Money or Extra Money Frem Vegetables, Fruits, 
lowers, Poultry, Canned Goods, and in Other Ways.” % 
‘ PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED ; 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 
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THE NAME THAT JDENTIFIES 
_ SUCCESSFUL PIPELESS HEATING 


The name CALORIC identifies the heating plant 
with the exclusive patented features that make 
pipeless heating such a wonderful success, 


It identifies the heating plant that is sold under 
a Money-Back guarantee of your satisfaction—and 
that has made good its guarantee in actual service 
in over 125,000 homes, 


The CaloriC fills every room with summerlike 
warmth in coldest weather—and cuts fuel bills 14 to 
14. Thereis only one CaloriC. The name is on the 
feed door. It’s your bond of |heating satisfaction. 
The CaloriC requires very little 
cellar space. May be installed 


The Monitor Stove Company 
(The Monitor Family) 
102 Years in Business 
136 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nearest Branch Address 
THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
31 A. South Broad Street Atlanta, Ga, 


PIPELESS 
= ALOF 
ay FURNACE 


in ayday, no plumbing, no pipes 
to freeze. Burns any fuel. Write 
today for CaloriC Book—or see 
nearest dealer, 









LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF |WARM-AIR FURNACES IN THE WORLD 
© T. M.S. Co, 1921 





A Beautiful, Permanent,Lawn Fencing 


It is easy to have a nice farm lawn, but first it is neces- 
sary to have an attractive and effective fence. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Electrically Welded Lawn Fencing 


enables you to have a distinctive and 
“beautiful lawn. It is exceptionally neat, 
strong and durable. The close stay wires 

bar chickens, and keep the fence always f 
trim. The electrically welded joints add a 
both to its strength and distinctiveness, 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Lawn Fences are made 
with double scroll, single scroll and plain 
top. Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for 
spécial lawn fence circular. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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CASH For Your Spare Time 


Is what we offer you in the Agency 
for The Progressive Farmer in 
your community. 


You do not need experience to begin with, as 
we will help. All you have to do is to make 
the start for yourself, and we will help make 
money during your spare time. 


| A Purebred Registered Pig 


Fot®a few hours’ pleasant work, is 
what The Progressive Farmer's 
Special Offer means to you. 

Write Today for our Special Offer 
and earn a fine, purebred, regis- 

















3 tered pig this month. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W.N. HUTT 

















Program for the United Farm 
Women 


FEBRUARY 4-THE WEEKLY WASH 
Home Laundering, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1099, 


Business meeting. 

Roll call: Answer with one sentence from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1099. 
Record: Mighty Lak’ a 

and Kreisler. 

Demonstration by local dealer: Laundry 
equipment. 
Paper: Possibilities for Community Co- 

Operation on Wash Day. 

Paper: Soaps and Washing Powders. 

Discussion: Easier methods of launder- 
ing. 

Record: Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 

Alma Gluck. 

Refreshments: Chicken 
chocolate. 
References: 

Home Laundering, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1099, Division of Publications, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Laundering, Lesson 10, Home Demon- 
stration Course for Women, Win- 
throp Normal College, Rock Hill, 


Rose. Farrar 


sandwiches and 


Saving Labor and Materials by Easier 
Laundry Methods, Thrift Leaflet No. 
5, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 

Cleaning and Laundering Clothes, by V. 
Hill and E. R. Gross, Household Arts 
Series, Extension Service, A. and M. 
College, Mississippi. 





ty, the suit is not best. 
to have a big, rough cloth coat that 
shows little soil and can be removed 
at church or in a friend’s home. If, 
however, conditions are such that one 
can make herself trim at home and be 
so when she reaches town, then the 
suit is 
dress and cloak has been a very com- 
fortable one for us who live on farms. 


also are worn for the street. 
are trimmed in embroidery of self or 
contrasting colors. 
dresses 
worsted or silk embroidery on them. 








Seasonable Suggestions 

ELL about that funny little inci- 

dent at the family table. A meal is 
more than just eating. 

A summer nightdress~ that simply 
will not last another washing makes 
an excellent cover for garments. 

Hem the kitchen towels and dish 
rags; put a little crocheting on the 
hand ones if you would have them 
treated with more respect by the col- 
ored help. 

As you empty the pint and half-pint 
jars fill them with sausage, pork, chick- 
en,and other meats, As you empty pints 
or quarts fill with cabbage, sweet po- 
tatoes, and such vegetables as look as 
though they might not keep. The half- 
gallons fill with apple sauce. 

Make apple butter of apples that 
begin to soften. Wash them, remove 
decayed or discolored spots, core, 
slice, and to each gallon add 3 quarts 
sweet cider or water. Cook quickly 
until tender; put through a potato 
ricer or sieve. To each gallon add 
enough sugar to sweeten and 1 tea- 
spoon each ground cloves and. cinna- 
mon, % teaspoon allspice. Cook long 
and slowly, stir frequently, put in 
sterilized jars and seal or cover with 
paraffin. 

If the family is small, why wash 
dishes more than once a day? Scrape 
and stack dishes neatly after each 
meal then put in a big pan. If left on 
the kitchen table, ants or cockroaches 
may find encouragement. 

Put all left-overs of vegetables in a 
kettle; add a little meat or butter and 
a most savory stew will be the result. 
Milk, the water of vegetables, the 
brown that sticks to the steak pan, a 
few grains of rice or other cereal, a 
little gravy, or a few broken up bones 
give flavor, nourishment, and variety 
to a soup. 

Why not let your husband help you 
on rainy days? A man can sweep 
floors, mend the rickety table, clean 
out the food safe, wash dishes and 
help cook when his wife is tired, with- 
out losing any of his manly dignity; 
in fact, he and you can have many a 
comfortable chat while thus engaged. 
Praise his efforts and tell him what a 
fine husband he is; he will enjoy the 
change of work as much as you will 
his help. 


The Tailored Suit and the Dress 


HE tailored suit may or may not be 
preferable to dress and cloak. If 
one has a long distance to drive and 
one arrives in town rumpled and dus- 


form. 
found 
the housewife who does her 
sewing can fit garments easily and 
accurately. 


It is better 


desirable. The fashion of 


The long jackets have elaborate and 


simple designs braided and embroid- 
ered on them. 
flaring skirts below the waistline, and 
the skirts are perfectly plain, straight 
and comfortably wide. Buttons in sev- 
eral sizes are found on nearly every 
suit. 
as it is usually called, is used for 
collars, cuffs and patches on pockets. 


The coats have long 


Fur and near-fur or fur fabric 


Serge, tricotine, duvetyn and a new 


cloth resembling suede leather, called 
suedine, are the most popular mate- 
rials used for these tailored suits. 


Wool dresses in one-piece designs 
They 


Navy blue serge 


sometimes have maroon 


Wool or zephyr embroidery is still as 
popular as ever and is very effective. 
Usually a fur piece or a scarf of wool 
or satin is worn around the neck or 
shoulders. 


The tailored clothes of the woman 


who desires to be well dressed always 
are plain. 


MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 


A Home-made Dress Form 


T IS possible for every woman to 
have her own individual dress 
A homemade one has been 
satisfactory. With this aid, 
own 


According to directions, all that is 


needed for the foundation is a snug- 
fitting gauze shirt. 
sleeves or sleeve caps and fit up well 
around the neck. 
person and narrow strips of gummed 
paper are pasted onto the founda- 
tion until it is firm enough to hold 
its shape. 
and front, slipped off the person and 
the two halves are fastened together 
again with strips of the gummed pa- 
per. It is made more durable if it is 
given a coat or two of shellac or 
other 


It should have 


It is put on the 


It is then slit up the back 


good varnish, Two women 


working together can easily make 
one form in an afternoon; with 
three the work will go much faster. 
One person cannot, of course, make 
such a dress form by herself. 

The homemade dress form can be 
mounted on a_ standard so _ that 
skirts may be hung as well as other 
garments fitted. It has the advan- 
tage of duplicating the figure even 
more perfectly than the commercial 
form. These homemade forms may 
be made at a cost of about one dol- 
lar. The gummed tape is used so 
much instead of string that it can 
be obtained from almost any mer- 
chant. 


A Splendid Kitchen 


hae MARCH we installed an electric 
light system which is some light 
compared with the oil lamp. We find 
it but little more expense after in- 
stalling. 

In August we built an additional 
room which we designed for a 
kitchen with cellar and pantry. We 
also connected a bathroom and in 
our spare hours we are installing a 
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A SPLENDID KITCHEN 
water system. We enclose sketch 


of this room. In the east end 
is a horizontal window with a large 
shelf outside covered and screened 
for milk vessels. There is on each 
of two sides of the kitchen a built-in 
table, 20 inches deep and 7 or 8 feet 
long, with 4 shelves below 20 inches 
deep, and 6 shelves above 12 inches 
deep, with drop hinged doors to all. 

We think this is the best equipped 
cook room anywhere, and our only 
money expense was for hardware 
and lumber. 

MRS. J. M. SCARBOROUGH. 


Questions and Answers 


“TTJOW does one get a petition be- 
fore the legislature?” Present it 
to some senator or _ representative 
and get his promise to have it 
brought to the attention of the 
proper committee. ; 








OUR PATTERN DE- 
PARTMENT 





H34—Girl’s Dress—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
} 10, and 12 years. A 10-year size 
will require 3%4 yards of 3%-inch material. 


3453-3449—An Attractive Blouse Suit— 
Blouse 3453 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3449 
cut in 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 
36 inches waist measure. With plajts ex- 
tended, the skirt width at the foot is 
2¥ yards. To make the suit for a me- 
dium size will require 5% yards of 40- 
inch material. Two separate patterns. 


Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 





, Two Patterns # ordered at one time, 
days required to fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











3452-3383—-A Smart Coat Suit—Coat 3452 

cut in 6 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. Skirt 3383 cut in 
7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 36 inches 
waist measure. For the entire suit in a 
medium size 63@ yards of 44einch ma- 
terial will be required. The skitt with 
plaits extended measures about 1% 
yards, wo separate patterns. 


3455—Girl’s Coat—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. A 10-year size will 
require 334 yards of 44-iggh material. 


25 cents. Ten 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Why do cook books say to but 
a dish instead of to grease it?” 
cause butter browns at lower ten 
perature than the other fats Pe. i 
likely to use and gives q Weeki 
crusty part next the dish. . 

* . - 

Will the ladies who asked about 
colors for their dresses please ob. 
serve the table that will be given on 
this page next week. Please accept 
this as a personal answer. 

. - ~ 

“How can we remove the odor of 
sulphur salve?” Send flat Pieces to 
a steam laundry once or twice and 
wash other pieces in strong suds 
For articles that cannot be washed 
try using magnesia. It will remove 
the grease of_the salve and may help 
to remove the odor of sulphur, 

* ok ok 


“Does the American Social Hy. 
giene Association in New York pub. 
lish any books?” I do not know, but 
I think not. They have some good 
pamphlets which they sell for 10 
cents each: “The Boy Problem,” 
“Conquering an Old Enemy” (jalse 
modesty), “Sex in Life” (for adoles- 
cent boys and girls), “The Mother's 
Reply” (for mothers), and “Mothers 
of America” (concerning wherein we 
have failed). 

* ¢ 

“Is a ringworm a real worm like a 
hook worm? Is it contagious? Howis 
it cured?” A ringworm is caused bya 
fungous parasite that is not a 
worm. It is contagious. A _physi- 
cian says that ringworms are best 
cured by X-rays if on the scalp, but 
by sulphur ointments or iodine ap- 
plications if elsewhere on the body. 

* * * 


“Why did not my silver get 
bright? I have a neighbor who boils 
her silver in salt or soda water with 
a piece of zinc on the bottom and 
she gets results. I have been told 
aluminum is good.” Zinc and alum- 
inum are both good. It is probable 
that you did not have the silver in 
contact with the zinc. It is well to 
wash the silver in a good warm 
suds first because even a slight film 
of grease will prevent the galvanic 
action which removes the tarnish 
from the silver. Remove from water 
and polish with a soft cloth to which 
a little whiting has been applied. 

~ * * 

“Should a four-months-old baby 
sleep outdoors, and if so, how can one 
keep him warm?” All authorities 
agree that babies of all ages are 
healthier and more resistant to dis- 
ease when they get fresh, moving, 
open air every sleeping moment. 
Sleeping bags are usually made 3 
inches long and 27 inches wide, open 
down the front. The baby is laid m 
and the bag buttoned up. He can be 
changed without taking him out. 
These bags are usually made of 
eiderdown. Inside the sleeping bags 
the baby wears nighties of outing 
flannel or knitted material. The 
sleeves are made four inches longet 
and the bottom eight. Tapes até 
run in sleeves and bottom hem and 
drawn up to protect baby from the 
cold. Fold a good all-wool blanket 
under the sheet and use wool bla- 
kets instead of quilts for covermgs 
unless the quilts are filled with 
teased wool instead of cotton. 

x *k x 

“Can feathers be washed?” Featl- 
ers may be washed satisfactorily 
good suds of white soap and wate! 
The feather should be drawn through 
the hand from the stem to the 
with a regular stroke. It should then 
be dried by shaking it in the ait. 
Before being curled it should y: 
steamed by being held with the back 
toward the steam from the spout 0 
a teakettle. The feather should n0 
be allowed to become wet from the 
steam. While it is damp the st® 
may be shaped in any desired, Wy 
The feather should be held witht 
right side up. It is then 
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having three or four fibers at a 
time drawn over a dull knife with 
3 quick downward stroke. Work 
should progress from the large end 
toward the tip. 


APretty and Inexpensive Bedroom 


WANT to tell you how I am plan- 
ae my bedroom which I think 
will be pretty and simple but inex- 
pensive. 

The woodwork is to be white. The 
walls are to be papered in a cream 
striped paper with a border of deli- 
cate little pink roses around the top. 

The art square is to be a rag rug 
with a border of pink woven into it 
and the smaller rugs are to match this. 
The rag rugs are inexpensive and 
sanitary and can be easily washed. 

The curtains are to be unbleached 
sea island or yellow homespun which 
resembles art cloth. Around tthe bot- 
tom and outer edge is to be a three- 
inch cretonne border of little pink 
roses. 

The furniture is to be white. I ex- 
pect to paint an old suit of oak furni- 
ture with white enamel. 

The covers for dresser, table, and 
washstand are to be of Sea Island to 
match the curtains. Another nicer set 
is to be of white linen cross-stitched 
in designs containing pink flowers. 

The pictures are to be in delicate 
colors and framed in plain gilt frames. 


J. S. D. 
The Slop Sink 


UR home was plain, in need of 

paint and repairs, and had poor 
waterworks not worthy the name of 
waterworks and no lights. In the 
fall of 1919 we had the home remod- 
eled and waterworks and a lighting 
system installed. Now we have a pret- 
ty, well-equipped, modern home, with 
a phonograph, piano, and other com- 
forts. 


The labor-saving improvements that 

appeal to me most are my dish sink, 
electric iron, and slop sink. The slop 
sink is somewhat a novelty but if I 
had to do away with one or all of my 
conveniences, I would say give me the 
slop sink. The slop sink to a kitchen 
is what the garbage can is to the city 
woman, all we have to do is to put 
refuse matter in the sink and it slides 
down into a vessel outside and is car- 
tied to the pigs. 
; Too much cannot be said concern- 
ing the electric iron. I iron all of my 
husband's clothes with the elec- 
tric iron and it would take an expert 
to tell it had not been done by the 
laundry. 


With a good steel range, with plenty 
of wood for all the time and an oil 
Stove for time of haste, with plenty 
of vegetables and chickens, we have 
m every way the advantage of the 
city sisters. MRS. ZILLA BERRY. 

Bowman, S. C. 


Getting the Washing Done 


HAVE adopted a new plan in get- 

ting my washing done that is an im- 
Provements over previous year’s sys- 
tem. 
_ Our washplace at the branch is 
ideal for summer time convenience; 
but when the cold days come the ba- 
€s Cannot be out so much, and to 
wash at the house, as things are at 
Present, would require water carried 
up from the spring. 

My arrangement has resulted in 
&etting my clothes laundered away 
‘rom home and doing plain sewing 
and crochet work in exchange. This 
work I can do at my own convenience 
and at the same time keep the chil- 


} : 
fren warm and comfortable in the 
house, > 


One thing that I would emphasize 
the use of aluminum ware in the 
kitchen in preference to any other. It 
'S so clean in appearance, does not 
Tust like tin, nor chip like enamel- 
Ware. If carefully handled its life is 
almost indefinite. And when a place 


is 





does get jammed I rub it smooth 
again by placing firmly on table and 
going Over inside of vessel steadily 
with wooden vegetable masher or 
something similar. 


MRS. JENNIE CHENNAULT. 
Carbide Lights and Flowers 


E HAVE a five-room house which 

is weatherboarded with ship- 
lapped weatherboarding. We had it 
nicely painted with white paint and 
trimmed with green. The rooms and 
hall are papered. 


We have carbide lights in all the 
rooms, in the hall and on the front 
porch. We thoroughly enjoy our 
lights. 

We made a nice walk of brick und 
planted some cannas, lilies, sweet vio- 
lets, blue and white lilacs, sweet shrubs, 
chrysanthemums, and everblooming 
roses, as well as the American Beauty 
rambler. Flowers and evergreens 
ought to be in every yard for no home 
is complete without them. 

MRS. M. W. REID. 


The Mistake of Overwork 


N 1919 I had all my work to do, laun- 

dry, cooking, baking, preserving, 
house cleaning, and so on to the end 
of the category. When my friends 
would remonstrate and tell me I 
worked too hard, I would say there 
was no other way. I told them that 
we could not afford to hire any help 
whatever, But this year we decided 
to get a woman to come to the house 
to wash and clean up the kitchen and 
bathroom. This takes half a day and 
costs over a dollar. Sometime she is 
kept a whole day if there are clothes 
to be ironed or extra cleaning to be 
done. 


Twice a month a vacuum cleaner 
goes over all the rugs, sofa pillows, 
and curtains. This, too, costs more 
than a dollar but it elminates all 
sweeping except in the kitchen and 
brushing up of crumbs in the dining- 
room. Last year I was literally wife, 
mother, cook, and charwoman, as well 
as acompanion to my husband. But I 
seldom passed a week without a sick 
headache and the doctor’s bills were 
no small item of expense. Now these 
are almost things of the past. I think 
it would pay every farm woman to 
hire some of her work done; it is 
poor economy to overwork. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Shelves and Screening 


HAVE a closet at one side of my 

kitchen sink wfth shelves in it. I 
keep my canned fruit and vegetables 
there. It is large enough for flour, 
meal, sugar, coffee, kitchen utensils 
and many other things which, when 
kept in the kitchen, made it look un- 
tidy. 

I have had the back porch screened 
as well as the whole house. This rids 
me of the terrible pests, flies and mos- 
quitoes., 


I have built a flower shelf or box 
outside the window on the south side 
of the house. All the summer I 
planted various kinds of flowers and 
this winter I have bulbs planted in it. 
Looking at it from in the room it 
looks as if the flowers grow from the 
ground. From the outside it looks 
beautiful also. Shrubbery helps ‘the 
looks of a place more than anything 
else, and I have planted some around 
the house. AUDREY R. COPE. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1099 


OME laundering is the name of 

of Farmers’ Bulletin 1099. Send 
today for it. It makes you think; it 
makes you wish; it gives you inspira- 
tion for this most mundane task. To 
think, to wish, to be inspired means to 
be a long way on the road to achieve- 
ment. You may think you are not in- 
terested in this bulletin but you will 
be when you see it. Send for it to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
























That’s the value of Buckeye equipment*% 
to the farmer. It means more money for 
chickens that cost less--with all the 
tisk, worry and trouble left out. 

Buckeye Incubators take all the gamble out of 


chick raising, and are guaranteed to hatch more and better 
chicks--that are bigger, livelier,--full of that pep and vigor 
that make quick growing, healthy chickens. Made in the 
sizes you need, and proved by practical poultrymen fer thirty 
years to be the sure road to success. 


Buckeye Brooders have revolutionized the raising of chicks. 
The Buckeye Colony Brooders grow three chicks in the 
Same space where one grew before, and actually cut the exe 
pense right in half. They are supreme, whether for 100 chicks or 1000. 
Breeders using them uniformly raise from 85 to 95 percent of every 
hatch in Buckeye Colony Breoders, and do it with a quarter of the 
laborand none ofthe worry. These remarkable brooders burn coal or 
kerosene, are seli-feeding, self-regulating, eimple, safe and alwaye 
dependable. 

Ask the Buckeye user--heknows! Your dealer can tell you all about 
Buckeye goods and their assurance of success, or we will gladly 
eend you our catalog describing them. Write for ft. 


The Backeye Way leads to prosperity. s 











# The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
2 ( 29Euclid Ave. Springfield, Ohio 




















How Much Longer 
Are You Going to Let 
This Old “Outlaw” 


The Outdoor Toilet DiI Ny 
Cause Your Family am |) Hi 
A Lot of Personal _ = Whit 
Inconvenience? \ | | 

| 1\\MW | 
! ii 
offensive outdoor toilet and u\'4i 4 ii 
provide your family with “9A re | U 1 
city comforts and conveni- 4 nt 
ences by installing a DICKEY ~§\ 
SEPTIC TANK. a Ne 

e ae 


This modern, home sewage~ 
disposal system is buried in the 










Wi | 7 
i] 1) 2 + 
| Hl he 

a apd 
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You can do away with the ill 








ground. It disposes of sewage —_—_ 

waste in a sanitary, odorless 

manner. 

Installation cost small. No ex- Send for lilustrated 
pense to operate. Hundreds of Descriptive Booklet 


satisfied users. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS 
Dept. A Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OOSIER 
Water Service 


For Farm and Suburban Homes_- 


a ( A Hoosier Water Supply System 

in your home will assure you an 
ever-ready water supply, and free 
Bs you from the drudgery of pump- 
“> ing and carrying water by hand. 
* You will find a Hoosier System 
li easy toinstall and easy tooperate, 
a ete Hoosier Water Bulletin F, illus- . 
——— Supply Tanks are trotin 5 our come 
gue aes oat cod one me Systems, will 


° ibility for water con- be sent you on re- 
vn oll ha ad quest, Send for your copy today. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. det. Kendallville, Ind. 
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NECYPHERS IRISH 
TO BUG KAILLER 


TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER AND GARDENER 
Why not plant at least one-fourth acre to Irish Potatoes 

this spring® Nothing, will pay you better, Two 35c 
cans of STONECYPHER’S IRISH POTATO BUG KILLER 
will destroy the bug and is guaranteed to increase the 
yield, At Druggists and General Stores. Your 
dealer will supply you. Try it on cucumber, § 
squash, cantaloupe and tomato plants, Money <> 
refunded if not satisfied, 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., Westminster, S. C. 































When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 
tising it carries.” 
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CULTIVATOR 


It Works Like a Hoe 


The Fowler does as good work as you can do with a hoe. It cuts every weed, 
keeps the surface in perfect condition to absorb rain and produces a mulch, which 
prevents the escape of soil moisture. By removing the plow foot you can cultivate 
astride the row. Qhe Fowler will also cultivate crops planted either above or 
below the level without destroying the sloping sides of the ridges. Only one trip 


to the row whether narrow or wide. 


Beat the Boll Weevil 


By burying the boll weevil in a dust he can be killed. The Fowler Cultivator 
excels in developing a fine dust mulch. A bunch of twigs attached to the ends of 
the singletree will shake the weevils off of two rows of cotton plants at one trip 
through. The Fowler, at one trip to the row, not only destroys all weeds and grass 
where weevils might hide, but also buries the weevil in the hot dust and destroys 
him also. 

The Fowler is the greatest time and labor saver ever made for cultivating 
Cotton, Corn, Peanuts, Tobacco, Peas, Beans, and Truck Crops planted in rows. 
It is the progressive farmer’s cultivator. Jt covers eight acres a day with one 
mule and does not destroy the roots of the growing crop. 

Write for free illustrated booklet describing exclusive features of this won- 
derful Cultivator. Many thousands of satisfied farmers are already using this 
remarkable tool now carried in carload lots at leading distributing points. 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARRIMAN, TENN. 


P. O. BOX 501 















ITSELMAN FENCE 


GET /F. 
Eg pd 5 A PRICES ’WAY DOWN 


' We have knocked the bottom out of the 
in, 
Foust 


; High Cost of Fence Building. You 
8 ooh: 








K 






can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 


ing fences. ere’s aman that 
Mr. R 


r. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“I found all the Fence as good or better 
than | expected. A rare bargain. | saved 
926.65 on my $75.00 order.”’ 
Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 
d Direct From Factory to Farm 

plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Long- 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building costs 
for more than a half-million farmers. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

save you money on every rod and sell you a better fence. 
Write us today for Free Catalog and money-saving prices 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
AERA a: meee A 
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ED FEATHER, 





~ 
.s * 


ef ou/tri Feeds 


‘ge Start Them Right 


=== Chicks grow strong and rapidly on Red Feather 
——— Buttermilk Chick Mash and Red Feather Chick 
NS ~=—Scratch. When they are about grown change to 
Red Feather Hen Scratch and Red Feather Butter- 
milk Laying Mash. 

Red Feather Poultry Feeds bring good results. They are tested 
in our own poultry yards. Ask your dealer for Red Feather. 


M. C. Peters Mill Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Makers of Arab Horse and Mule Feed, Hog-Profit Swine Feed, Alfalfa Queen 
Dairy Feed—a full line of feeds for livestock and poultry. 























LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


@ Cente per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 


designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 





Write at once. 





The Progressive Parmer Company. 














Kekeme Feace Mig. Co. Dept. 481 Kekeme, Ind. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience 
Meeting 


The Proper Handling of Tobacco Means a Greater 
Profit 


“We Don’t See It’”’ 


($5 Prize Letter) 

OW, to be honest about the mat- 

ter, I don’t think that we ever 
sell any tobacco. We fix it up and 
take it to a warehouse and the fel- 
low who has the best tobacco in the 
best condition generally gets a little 
more than the fellow with inferior 
weed in poor condition. Quality 
counts in the tobacco industry as in 
everything else, but as a matter of 
fact, the man who offers the weed 
for sale has about as much influence 
on the buyer as he does on the law 
of gravitation. It’s no sale in the 
proper meaning of the word. It’s 
take what we will give you or go to 
the devil, And about ninety-nine out 
of the hundred do both. 

Apex, N. C. -.J. T. M’NEILL. 


Curing Tobacco Carefully 
($3 Prize Letter) 
RAISE my tobacco and cure it as 
nicely as I can, and then put it 
in the packhouse. In about a week 


housemen usually furnish men to 
pack it on trucks, but I always pack 
my tobacco myself and see that jt 
is put on the floor in best of shape, 
After doing this I am not ashamed 
to stand by it until it is sold and try 
to get the best price possible. [| sold 
tobacco off seven-eighths of an acre 
of ground for $932 net at about $} 
per 100 cost of making. I hope there 
will be a time when we can demand 
our price tor -it. 
CHARLES T. FULP. 
South Boston, Va. 


Handling Tobacco Properly 
Y EXPERIENCE for the last 30 
years has been to begin selling to. 
bacco as soon as the market opens, 
This gives me some idea how tobacco 
will sell. Experience has taught me 
to be very careful in grading tobacco, 
It requires experience to know how 
to grade tobacco properly. 
Another very important thing in 
marketing tobacco is to have it clean 
no bad leaves, no nesting, just an 


ys 
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VARIETY AND CULTIVATION ARE IMPORTANT 
VIE 


FACTORS IN DETERMINING THE 


IELD AND THE PRICE OF TOBACCO 


| I repack it to keep it from molding. 


I started stripping my tobacco in Oc- 
tober. I sorted and handled it as 
nicely as I could. There were three 
grades — the lugs, the second 
and the best. We always 
foapd that it paid to sort and handle 
it nicely. I tied it up and pulled out 
all the long and ragged leaves. Then 
I hung it and packed it down a few 
days, then cellared it and took it to 
the market and . got a good price 
for it. FRASIER E. GREGORY. 
Boydton, Va. 


Put Tobacco on Floor in Good 
Shape 
I arse first important item after cur- 
ing is getting it in just the right 
order before storing it away. I try 
to have mine so it does not break 


when squeezed with the hand. It 
will save having so many broken 
leaves and the moisture will also 


make it change in the bulk and save 
hanging back in the barn, as some 
farmers think necessary. When ready 
to strip I use the sweat house, which 
it air. tight, put my tobacco in the 
evening before and steam it about 
30 minutes, leave the steam in there, 
and by morning it is in nice order. 


This makes a fine place for strip- 
ping. I grade my tobacco very care- 
fully, see that it is tied nicely, and 
laid straight. In hanging after tying, 
I use great care in trying to get it 
as even as possible with all leaves 
hanging straight. It then should be 
packed down and smoothed out, and 
if possible put weights on for a day 
or two. Get in touch with your 
warehouseman and if there is no glut 
on, it is ready for market. The ware- 


honest, straight pile of tobacco from 
the top to the bottom of the pile—and 
the buyer will, surely give the top 
price. s 

I begin to sell as soon as the market 
opens and sell regularly until I get 
through, never getting too much or- 
der on tobacco, but just order enough 
to make it show up: for what it is 
worth. Don’t try to sell water. An- 
other thing I do is to keep my tobacco 
at home when the wet rainy season 
sets in. I find that a pile of tobacco 
weighing from 150 to 300 pounds us- 
ually sells best if it is an honest pile 
of tobacco from bottom to top. 

By all means handle tobacco nicely. 
Tie it nicely. Keep it as straight as 
ypu would a pair of Sunday pants. 


Alton, Va. W. F. TULLON. 


Loose Leaf Market Pays Best 
BUYER can go on a loose leaf 
floor and buy only what he 

wants. He has competition, and 
that is what makes it bring the 
high dollar. A buyer can afford 
to give more for the grade he 
wants than for all grades, The 
grower must exercise care and judg- 
ment in preparing his tobacco for 
market. He must grade it properly 
at stripping time and make at least 
eight grades of it. 

Put every color to itself. Tie in 
good sized hands and tie as nicely as 
possible with a good leaf. When 
through stripping and it gets in good 
order, bulk it down. Be careful not 
to get it wet or too high in order, as 
it will lessen its value 30 per cent. 
When you carry it to market they» 
have a man to regrade your tobacco 
and place it upon baskets according 
to grades. A. A. HOWELL. 
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Address Letters to “The Young People’s Depa s Department” 


“OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


The Progressive Farmer | 
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“How I Made $100” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

YEAR ago a man had nine Duroc- 

Jersey pigs, and they were such 
pretty little fellows that I told him ] 
would give him $40 for the nine; a nd 
he took my money. I took my pigs 
home and began to feed them. That 
was in June. I fed them till October 
and sold them for $100. I think any 
boy or girl could do that. Iam going 
to try that again, then I am going to 
write to the boys and girls that read 
The Progressive Farmer how I came 
out. JOE WHERRY., 
Monroe, 


The Mouse and the Cat 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

NE day I was sitting in the kitchen 

by the stove reading when a noise 
behind me drew my attention from 
my book. Glancing around I saw 
“Tom” (a cat) after a little mouse. 
Forgetting all about my book, I 
turned around to watch the “battle” 
about to take place. “Tom” had the 
mouse in a corner, but the leg of the 
table was in his way so that he 
couldn’t catch him. The little mouse 
looked like he was planning his es- 
cape so I just watched to see what he 
would do. All at once he ‘gave a 
plunge like he was going on the left 
side of the table-leg, then just as 
quick he changed his notion and went 
to the right. “Old Tom” was too slow 
and when he jumped to the left the 
little mouse ran to his hole. 

EFFIE BIRD (Age 13.) 
Bland, Va. 


Helping the Wayfarer 


NE Christmas morning a man came 

to our home and asked for some- 
thing to eat. Papa went to the din- 
ing-room and fixed him something. 
He wanted papa to give it to him in 
his hand, but we got him to come in 
and eat. When he passed by the mir- 
ror and saw himself, he showed us 
that he wanted to wash his face. We 
gave him some water and a pan, and 
he washed and showed us he wanted 
more water. After he washed, papa 
cut his hair and gave him a shave. 
Mama got him some clean clothes and 
he put them on. That night he showed 
us that he wanted a pencil and paper. 
He wrote to his mother in Lueno, Italy. 
His name is Joe Batista Blena and 
his mother is Signora Ella Mar- 
gareta Blena, Papa took the ad- 
dress and wrote to his mother, and we 
got several letters from her. We gave 
him some money and he left the next 
day. C. E. ROSE. 

Swan Quarter, N. C. 


Luck With Pigeons 


Ov mail carrier 

rooster pigeons. I turned them 
out one day and ‘the largest blue 
Pigeon flew away and was gone for 
three whole days before he came home 
again. 


N. CG 


gave me three 


Two of them built nests, but as 
roosters never lay, I gave them a hen 
egg. They sat on the egg until it 
hatched, and they were fond of their 
brown baby chick and would growl 
Over it, but the weather was cold and 
I could not raise him. Later, in warm 
Weather, I put another hen egg in 
their nest. They hatched it, but as 
Pigeons vomit in their young one’s 
mouths to feed them, I had to take it 
away so it could be fed the right kind 
of food. I put her with a real hen to 
be cared for, and now she is a hand- 
some brown hen. 


A neighbor gave me a real pigeon 
egg. I put it under one of them, and 
he sat until it was hatched, which was 
about two weeks. It was an ugly 
squab, but they cared for it and it 


grew large enough to fly. It flew out 

of the nest one day, when an old hen 

pecked it and it died. 

ALEXANDER NEWKIRK (Age 13.) 
Willard, N. C. 


SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 
Sam Finds Out How to Test His 
Seed Corn 
Ge norning, Sam, are you learn- 

ing any more about corn this win- 
ter?” asked the county agent, Mr. 
Blake, one morning when he met Sam 
on his way to school. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Sam. “I’m 
reading that book I got on corn and 
finding lots of things really interesting. 
I was reading last night about testing 
seed corn to see if it would grow. It 
was called by a big name but I’ve for- 
gotten it.” 

“Was it the 
asked Mr. Blake. 

“That’s it”, said Sam. “Do you think 
I should test mine?” 

“It will pay you well”, replied Mr. 
Blake. “Many farmers in the South 
think that they do not need to test for 
germination because we don’t often 
have early freezes as they do in the 
North. It has been found, though, 
that quite often there are ears that 
are either dead or so weak that the 
young corn plants don’t get a good 
start. That is one reason why we get 
poor stands and low yields.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’m going 
to test mine. How is the best way?” 
asked Sam. 

“There are several ways to make 
the test,” said Mr. Blake. “The main 
thing is to keep the grains moist and 
warm and give them air, Perhaps the 
best way for you is to use a shallow 
box about two feet square. Fill it 
about two inches deep with moist 
sand or sawdust. Cover this with a 
clean white cloth which is marked off 
with a pencil in squares about two 
inches each way,:and number each 
square. Cut small pieces of paste- 
board and mark each piece with a 
number like the ones on the cloth. 
Fasten a piece of the cardboard to 
each ear of corn by driving a small 
nail through the cardboard into the 
butt of the ear. Take six grains from 
different parts of each ear and put 
them on the square having the same 
number as the ear. In that way you 
can tell just which ear each grain 
comes from. Now cover the grains 
with another piece of cloth or a clean 
sack but be careful not to move any 
of the grains out of their own squares. 
Over this cloth spread about two 
inches of damp sand or sawdust. Keep 
it in a warm room and don’t let the 
sand dry out. An old quilt or sack 
thrown over 'the top will help to keep 
it moist. When it does begin to get 
dry, sprinkle with warm water. 


germination test?” 


“In about a week or ten days, the 
sprouts should be three or four inches 
long. When they get that large, care- 
fully take off the cloth on 'top of the 
grains and then examine each kerne! 
in each square. If there is a single 
grain that did not sprout or has weak 
roots or sprouts, do not use the ear 
it came from for seed.” 

“That seems like lots of work to do 
all those things,” remarked Sam. 

“No, not so much as you might 
think,” said Mr. Blake. “You see ten 
good ears will plant an acre and a box 
like that will test 50 to 100 ears at a 
time. Then, too, Sam, I think you'll 
find some real interesting things 
about the roots and how they grow 
besides knowing whether your corn 
will sprout.” 

“Well, I’m going to try it, Mr. Blake, 
and I want you to come out when it 
is ready and help me pick out the poor 
seed ears,” said Sam as he hurried off 
to school. I. 0. SCHAUB. 


Every John Deere cotton planter 
drops a single seed at a time, or 
more if desired, whether it is a one- 
row walking or riding, or two-row 
riding planter. Each of these plant- 
ers is equipped with the special 
shaped John Deere saw-tooth type 
steel picker wheel. The teeth pick 
one seed at a time out of the hopper, 
regardless of whether the hopper is 
foll or nearly empty. The lintiest, 


other information of value to you. 


—"Better Farm Implements” 114 pag 
Free Book describes John Deere Cotton, Corn and | 
and the leading type of every other John Deere i 


ine. Will tip over big trees. Twelve 








A Better Cotton Stand 
From Less Seed and Labor 


RODUCE cotton at lower cost this year, 
seed at a time at regular intervals saves seed, saves labor 
in thinning out—gives the big yield per acre at less cost. 


JOHN DEERE 
COMBINED COTTON.CORN 
and PEANUT PLANTERS 


Planting one 


fuzziest seeds are handled without 
clogging or choking and without 
damaging the seed. You control 
the drop by a thumbscrew adjust- 
ment. The seed is put into the 
ground just as you want it. These 
advantages mean a bigger crop, seed 
saving and larger profits. 

A great variety of seeds—corn, pea- = 
nuts sorghum, etc.—can be handled 
by every one of these planters. 


illustrates and 
anut Planters 


Address 





Write today for a copy. 


John Deere, Moline, Ill. Ask for Package CC 835 










One man can take 





testimonials from satisfied users. 











y VRenec’ .-— 
Prices BROWNS 


Cut BARGAIN 





Get This Bargain Book Free 


in my y new Bargain Fence | Book yous 
ind prices cut to t! me—prices you have 
been waiting for a_ good long Z 

as usual, im Brown's prices are way be- 
low all other fence prices. 

Now Is the Time to Buy Fence 
ey ey 
fomous oes Tt. fence, me styien © ts, 
roofing, ete. 


save you money and I pay the 
freight, too—Jim Brown. an 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept.487 Cleveland, @. 


rrosrenrry CABBAGE 
ick as lightning. Hard as stone. sar meron the earileet 
Seirer oer ly ra 














ot FREE 


free copy and Titel Pec 
CONDON B BRoS., SEEDSMER, 
River Nelley Seed Farm 
230 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


— LOCAL AGENTS WANTED — 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in 











neighborhood. We pay wel) for this work. Write for for 
particulars 








SEND NO MONEY 


SMASHING h SHOE OFFER 
ute ir es ya 


Rush your order 





Do . ait. ie Only I tod z ten 
n't wi ~y uantit; 
to get yours. Get i > a ig amading offer 


State size and an We pay shipping charges. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & & COMPANY 
Dept. C 621 900 W. Van Buren, CHICAGO 


MOLASSES 


Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- 














DALY FOOD 
STOCK FEED 


$10? so tus covered. Equal to corn and cheaper. 
Barrels weigh 625 pounds, over 50 gallons. Big feeders using: 
60-barrel car lots cheaper. Can be mixed with roughage to 
replace grains, Will ship sight draft to bill of lading payable 
on afrival at your station’ Sample and book free. 

THB J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, Dept.P.F .New Orleans, La 








LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 
Write at once, 


The Progressive Farmer Company 










For 


\ Seeds especially adapted to your locality will 

\ h) usually produce a much larger crop than seeds 

. . \\ ,} raised elsewhere. ‘or many years we have 
=. } ‘ selected special strains of seed which surpass 
A } other varieties in North Carolina, South Caro- 

2 tae lina, and Virginia. This inbred superiority is 
noticeable when the results are compared with 





gr ain 


for it. 


Special Seeds 


those obtained by ordinary seeds, 


Our special home garden. collection gontains 
twenty packets of seed—it “ ill produce enough 
to keep the ecdinary fan i vegetables all 
gummer long. Sent postpa id for $1. 


Wyatt’s 1921 Catalog 


gives descriptions and prices of everything 
the Southern 
and 
and machinery, churns, etc. 
sent free on request to any address. Ask 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co. 





Your Locality 















farmer needs: vegetable, 
farm ir nplements 
A copy will be 






flower seeds; 








Box F 
Raleigh, N. C. 









At a Cost of 1c Per Cord! 
Send Today for Bi ig Beeciel Offer and Low 
a Price on the AWA, The One Man 

Saw, the frst made and sold direct from 


OTTAWA LOG SAW 


Saws Dewn Trees $ —7 
ine awe Logs A 


FREE 
Write at_once for 
ial Offer and Lo 
Direct Price. Get oar offer, 


Factory to user. Greatest labor saver anu 
money-maker ever invented. Saws any size 
log at "he rate of a foot aminute. Does the 
work of tenmen. As easily moved from log 
tolog or cut to cut as any wheelbarrow. 
4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine — pulls 
over 3 H-P. Hopper cooled. 
lating Magneto; no batteries ever 


weather. 





scil- 


eeded. Easy to start in any 
Automatic Governor re- | 
gulates sepesd Uses fuelonly 
as needed. Cheap to oper- 
ate. Saw blade easily re- 
moved. When not sawing 

en ngine runs pumps, feed fails 

other machinery Pulley furnished 


Cash or Easy Payments— 
30 Days Trial Shipped Girect from 


aiting— 
no delay. Let the OTTAW ) 
for itself as youuseit 10 TIA ‘i ana eee! _ 
See the OTTAWA at work on bn Your farm once 
7 wit you will never ye Gx it we. Th - ay ee ta, use. every 
booster. 8 aD oa mar 
Doce % sawing no other saw will, Sen id today. 1 _ 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1845. Wood Street, Ottawa, Kane, 


Cuts down trees 
level with the 
ground 








LDEN 





Saves time, labor, money. 
neid, 
feet wide,on hilly or level land. 
clogging or caking. Built strong. 


Handle fertilizer once. 
Force Feed—attaches to any wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 1614 
Spreads 75 to 10,000 pounds per acre— no 
Low in price. 


Lime and Fertilizer 


Spreader 


Haul direct from cars to 










SPREADS 16!4 FEET. 








Dove all, that. is ialened $n | GUARANTEED to Handle Wet, Dry or 
we. WRITE TODAY for | Lumpy Lime (in any form), 
ertilizer, osphate, 
POLL PARTICULARS. Ashes and Nitrate of Soda. 







Commercial 
Gypsum, W. 








The HOLDEN CO., I 





Dept. 2 Peoria, Ill. SPREADS 161 F 5 











MADE OF CONCRETE, 
LOW IN PRICE 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


CEMENT PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 


IMPROVES WITH AGE 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Wilmington, N. C. 











Improved Wannamaker-Cleveland 


COTTON SEED 
Single Bushel ...... vite Ree 
3 Bushels, 90 tbs., in one bag for $6.00 
GUM LOG GIN COMPANY, 
Lavonia, Georgia. 


eeeree 











Pulverize and distribute 
your stable and lot ma- 
nure in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 


Will reduce your guano 
bill. Send for catalog. . 


Lneeey & SON, 


75 Elmira “Pia, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















Modern 
Rapid 
Guar- 
anteed 


Gibbes Corn Mill 


Simple, substantial, dependable, 
light running. Some exclusive 
spatures insure greater capaci- 
ty at lessexpense. Ball ring 
division prevents stones from 
drifting together. All sizes, 
MO oe net quality 

ve rs. 
full details. wabtnendeas 


@IBBES MACHINE 
COLUMBIA, 3 ae 






SMITH-COURTNEY CO., a ce “ 















Fmveser ROOF IN 


(ae mon Toughest be pag near Used and 
by th de of South. 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
“3g seconds, Ne pulp, no tar — will not 
iz] Stick in rolls. Easy to lay, No short 
lengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
8 ye feet, with ounean, nails and 
directions for ES 


| LOW PRICES —» 


eee DY South’s oldest and 
largest Machinery ond Supply House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES) Tite today 


The most attractive fee tree 
durable and economical] = ay! and 
roofing for residences. irect 








use sold direct 




















WiePLOWS 


Combine strength, simplicity and durabil- 
ity. Specially de- 
signed for southern 
Freight soil conditions, full line of 

eee carried, Free Cata- 
log ““South’s Mail Order House’ describes all styles 
Plows, Harrows, Cultivators. E Etc., write for acopy. 










THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


OUR QUESTION BOX 
What Kind of Cowpeas? 


HAT kind of should I 
plant for hay after spring oats ?— 
J. L,, Ivanhoe, N. C. 


cowpeas 


The Brabham, Iron, and Whippoor- 

will are, each, good varieties for your 
s¢° ° . se! e 

purpose, hold their leaves well, and 

produce a good crops of peas. In the 

deep sandy soils of the eastern part 

of the state the Unknown and Clay 


make heavy yields of hay. The more 
peas your vines produce, the higher 
the feed value of the hay. 


Summer Pasture for Sows and Pigs 


| WISH to make a spring and sum- 
mer pasture for sows and pigs, 
something to make a rapid and tender 
growth.—S. G. H., Eastern N. C. 
Plant part of pasture in Essex rape, 
using two or three pounds per acre if 
planted in rows, or about six pounds 
broadcast. Sow the other part in 
oats, two or three bushels per acre. 
In May follow oats with mixture of 
one-half bushel sorghum, a peck of 
New Era, and two to four pecks of 
Whippoorwill, Iron, or Brabham cow- 
peas, An application of stable manure 
will’ be beneficial to rape, and we 
sugeest that all these crops, rape, 
oats, and peas, be fertilized if your 
land needs fertilizer for cotton or 
corn. We suggest further that you 
sow Oats and rape very early for your 
locality and reserve enough seed for 
second planting if killed by cold. 
Next fall plant rape, oats, vetch, and 
crimson clover in September, and 


have them growing through the win- 
ter. 


Is Kudzu Worth Trying? 


HAT is your opinion of Kudzu in 
Piedmont Virginia —A. L. E. R., 
Va. 

We believe Kudu is worth trying. 
It is a legume of luxuriant growth, 
and may be of value when we know 
the best method for its culture. We 
suggest that you give it a trial. Some 
Kudzu vines were cut from a porch 
and dumped into a gully in a vacant 
lot. They covered and filled the gully 
with a close growth. 


“MISTAKES I HAVE MADE” 
Lack of Bedding 


NE seemingly unimportant, though 
really great mistake that I have 
made, has been my failure to pro- 
vide sufficient pine straw or other 
bedding during the winter months 
to last the stock throughout the 
year, this work sometimes demand- 
ing attention during the busy 
sons. The straw can be hauled and 
dumpéd in any vacant stall or shel- 
ter, or in a pen similar to a shock 
pen. If piled in the open lot it will 
be scattered and trampled down by 
the stock. PROVIDER. 
Kittrell, 


Stca- 


N. C. 


Half Dozen Mistakes in Raising 
Chickens 

fad RAISING chickens I have made 
some mistakes that I shall avoid 

in the future. I let other hens ‘lay 
with one of my sitting hens and did 
not get good results. I fed baby 
chicks biscuit. I should have fed 
cornbread. I have raised one duck 
with a flock of chickens. The duck 
kept the water dirty all the time. I 
have failed to make enough nests for 
my hens and have let them lay out 
in the weeds and under the wood- 
house and have lost several eggs. I 
have failed to furnish gravel for my 
chickens to eat, and my chickens have 
not done extra well. I have fed too 
much of one kind of feed and should 


have fed a variety. 
J. B. BUNN. 
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MORE HORSE POWER| 


Spring clipping puts pep 
and pull into horses, 

Clipped horses dry off quick. 
ly, rest well at night, get the 
full benefit of their food and 
are fit and ready. 

No colds, stiffness or other 
ailments, to which horses low 
in vitality are easy prey. 

Heavy spring work takes vyi- 
tality from unclipped horses, 
That’s why farmers who value 
horsepower clip in the spring. 
uthorities urge it. It pays big. 
This Stewart No. 1 Ball 
aring Machine makes 
clipping easy—lasts a lifetime. Used for clip- 
ping dairy cows as well. Complete, $14.00 


More Wool Money 


Shear with a Stewart Ma- 
chine. Leaves no ridges— 
gets 15% more wool. Saves 
time, makes money. Nocuts. 
Basy for anyone to use. 


it you have a Stewart Clipping 
Machine, get a Stewart shearing 
attachment. If not, pot o Bower 
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No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Ma- 
chine. If you have an engine, 
write for Catalog No. 69. Stewart No.9 


Your dealer has Stewart Machin 
can buy from us— send $2 with or 
balance on arrival 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. AB 100 0 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


or you 
er, pay 

















Chambt Blue-Bell 


3 Chambray$ ci 
NY RO 



















ONEY Rush your order in 
SEND NO M cose sure. Greatest] 
shirt offer ever made. fi heavy Blue 
sem ress, 
color and worth $1.50 “each. 
f you_can match 
these 3 wonderful 
shirts for less than $4.50, and do not think you 
have saved at least $2.50, return at our expense, 
Don’t pay high retail prices, grees today RY 
R DOOR, another big 
Give neck size. 
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, time and 
or baled hay 
hay is easier to handle and 
can earn big money by 
Our line is —— - 


your ha 


By ba 
y balla ou can get a bigs ah, iprice 


money, 

when you well. Bal 
ou have no waste, py jo ¥' 
aling ed neighbor” ‘s bay, 

Power Presses or Tractor Balers, 

Presses, Combined Press and Engine, 1 

presses. Lightning Presses last e lifetime. 

Send for 


complete cata! 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS & TRACTOR co. 
Dept. 43 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


¢ Honesty in Mail Merchandizing 


~ *\ NEW U.S.ARMY 


pateates Foams 
and 2 borse 



















yer OFFICERS QUALITY 
Only 650050" gePrepaidin/S. 
The BestArmy Shoe Ever Made! 


Genuine Munson last; Blucher-cut; 7-16-in. soles; 
marked with Inspector’s stamp. Fine-looking, dur- 
able, comfortable. Send size No. and check or money~- 
order with order. sroney back if not pleased. _ Write 
about new Army Blankets, Binoculars, Shirts, Sweat- 
ers, ete. 

WASHINGTON SALES CO., INC., Dept. 


725 7th St., N. W., Washington, . Cc. 





ATS ARODand 
aaeen inch Hi 
Fence; 37e. & 
ind = for47 inch. WE PAY 


Y THE 
ree eur. Low prices Barbed 
aed te User Direct. 
Seiden >oe days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box MORTON, ILLS. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE 











DIRECTTO PLANTERS 
NO AGENTS 


Small or Large 4! Axpress, Freight or Parcel 
M etene tL, jerries, Grapes, Nats. Shade 
Sraame ental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY Co., Cleveland, Tenm 
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Saturday, January 29, 1921 
OUR HEALTH TALK 
. Keeping Well in February 


AD colds, grippe, bronchitis,pneu- 
B: onia, and the other respiratory 


diseases which are so prevalent 
in the winter and spring months can 
be prevented in most instances by 
personal hygiene. 
Fresh air, day and 
night, proper 
clothing, regular 
bowel movements, 
and keeping out 
of crowds are im- 
portant means of 
prevention; but 
the thing of great- 
est importance is 
to live in such a 
manner as to keep the body strong so 
that it will be able to overcome and 
throw off any disease germs with 
which it comes in contact. And it isa 
fact that we come in contact with 
disease germs every day of our lives. 
A practical statement of the rules 
of personal hygiene to be observed in 
cold weather was given by Benjamin 
Franklin: 
feet warm, and the bowels 
Germs do not multiply as fast in cold 
as in hot weather and winter should 
be and can be made the most health 
ful season of the year. 
The Use of Cathartics 
EGULAR, 


bowel 





DR. WASHBURN 


not necessarily daily, 
yvements are essential in 
the maintenance of body resistance, 
but such movements should be the re- 
sult er food and exercise. 
Cathartics—salts, oils, or pills—should 
only be used as emergency measures, 
but not too often. If they are used 
continuously it should be only upon 


of proj 


the advice of a competent physician. | 


It is an unfortunate notion that ca- 
thartics can 
ly habit-producing but, as in 
of intestinal obstruction, 


not on 


certain cases 


they may even cause death. A publi- 
cation the American Medical 
Association has the following to say 
about giving purgatives to children: 
“It is a lamentable fact that not a few 
parents have the insane idea that, if 
they do administer a cathartic 
frequently to their children, dire re- 


sults will follow; and in their anxiety 
they eventually bring about or aggra- 
condition which they 
namely, constipation.” 

Don't Form Bad Habits 
Wits the excessive bowel move- 
is not 


1 
vate the very 


wish to avoid, 


ments following a cathartic there 
left enough residue of solid 
to excite a bowel movement 
the following day. In too many in- 
stances the patient, believing that he 
ought to have a daily bowel move- 
ment, repeats the dose; and it doesn’t 
take much of this to start him. on the 
Way to a drug habit. Following over- 
stimulation or excessive irritation, the 
bowel wall becomes fatigued and 
there is a necessity to increase the 
dosage or strength of the cathartic. 
The mildest laxatives, as well a¢ ene- 
mas, have a tendency to get the bow- 
els into sluggish habits. 
B. E. WASHBURN. 

Editor’s Note—See Dr. Washburn’s 
Health Talk next week. It is “Con- 
stipation and What to Do About It.” 


} 
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matter 


Even Thinning in Pruning Is Best 


ITH the season for pruning at 

. hand, the orchardists at the New 
York State College of Agriculture say 
one of the most important considera- 
tions in pruning a bearing apple tree 
1S to thin out the wood evenly through 
the top. Much more satisfactory re- 
Sults are obtained by removing a given 
quantity of wood, in the form of many 
small branches, than by cutting out a 
ew large ones, they say. 

The removal of large branches will 
Cause water sprouts and large holes 
through the tops of the trees. Light 
thinning gives an even fair circulation 


through the tops and checks sprout 
8rowth. 


“Keep the head cool, the | 
open.” | 


do no harm; they are | 

















NEWS! NEWS! 














earth. Brief, complete, vital. 





and our fleets. 


fear Publicity 








world. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DURHAM SUN, 
Durham, N. C. 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE CONCORD TRIBUNE, 
Concord, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE NEWS, 
Greenville, N. C. 


NEW BERN SUN-JOURNAL, 
New Bern, N. C. 


FAYETTEVILLE OBSERVER, 
Fayetteville, N. C. ; 


RALEIGH TIMES, 
| Raleigh, N. C. 











A few cents a week buys a subscription to any one 
of these daily newspapers, all of which give you the ser- 
vice of the greatest news gathering organizations in the 


NEWS! 








Gathered from all the nooks and corners of the 


High-salaried men, keen, wide-awake hustlers, work 
tirelessly so that each day the latest news of the world 
may reach your farm in your local newspaper. 


These reporters watch the movements of every im- 
portant person in the world. They live with our armies 
They. are the companions of great finan- 
ciers, the friends of statesmen, the enemies of those who 


The news which they gather is collected and pre- 
sented to you day by day in your local newspaper. 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE EVENING HERALD, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


GREENVILLE PIEDMONT, 
Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE NEWS, 
Greenville, S. C. 


























PRE-WAR PRICE $450.00 
Built and designed especially for gas and oil tractors or light steam power. 
Has balance wheel, imprdved Heacock feed, cable drive, double set works., 
Guaranteed that engine as small as Fordson can cut 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
lumber per day. Is the only mill built that will do this. 

The VERY LAST WORD in a saw mill, and you can cut lumber with your 
oil tractor and make money. 

Write for descriptive matter. 


Manufactured by 
C. H. TURNER STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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wS*~ Hog, Sheep, General Stock, Farm, Garden, Poultry, 
"Ornamental Lawn all kinds of Fence, Gates, Barb 

~~" Wire, Steel Wire, and Fence Tools, Spotless Fence is made 

of open-hearth spring steel wire, heavily galvanized and 60 woven 
that the more the strain the tighter the double-lock tie holds, Good Fence 
that stands up under all Free catalog gives low prices on Fence 

and over 5,000 other articles for Home, Field and Shop. Write for acopy. 


~ THE SPOTLESS CO., “*fichmonn. VA 
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Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
withan S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate, Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2 to1Z h. p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
payment terms. Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
cular and Catalog of S$-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Sold on South’s Oldest & 
Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 













TENNESSEE SILO 
& TANK CO., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Successors to 
Knoxville Lumber & Mfg. Oc., 
in the Silo and Tank business 
only, expects to maintain the 
same liberal policy and expand 
the business, 
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patent door and 
Southern long leaf pine. 
WRITE FOR PRICES, 
size of Silo or Tank des 
WE HANDLE The Whirlwind 
Ensilage Cutter; Feed Chutes; 
Roofs, Roofing and Paints for 
silos, barns and fences. 
Tennessee Silo & Tank Ce., 

212 Humes St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 
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YNOPSIS.— Young John Tre- 

maine, @ hot-headed, impetuous 
youth, was sent to Richmond to cash 
a check for $10,000. He sends a let- 
ter of farewell to his mother and is 
heard of no more for 15 years. His 
mother and brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as étis about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Coldness from his mother and frigid 
politencss from his former friends 
greet him, but he at once sets about 
reclaiming the old farm. Tremaine, 
a man with a vision, makes provision 
for the upbuilding of his state. He 
suspects there are deposits of coal in 
the mountain, and experts confirm 
this belief. The Blythe Mountain 
Coal Company is formed, and Mal- 
vern is offered the presidency of the 
company. Leavitt visits Mrs. Tre- 
maine just before she is to leave for 
the North and asks her to accept his 
life and his devotion. After going to 
the station, Mrs. Tremaine decides 
that she cannot leave Virginia for 
the North. John Tremaine lays aside 
his working clothes and turns his at- 
tention to the opening of the Blythe 
Mountain Coal Mines. 











CHAPTER XII—(Continued) 
JOHN’S DISGUISE PROVES 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


EN years later, in a drawing- 
room in Johannesburg, the 
wife of a colonel in the army 
had sung this same song, in a 
voice as charming as Julia Tre- 
maine’s had been. This woman sang 
it to John Tremaine, and he had loved 
her—or thought he loved her—for two 
or three years. As he smoked now, 
leaning on the fence, he remembered 
this woman and how she had died of 
fever in the plains, whilst her husband 
was away in England. “Follow me, 
follow me home’’—the memory had 
poignancy and sadness. There were 
other memories, and they followed af- 
ter; but they were fleeting and could 
not hold him. He threw down his 
half-smoked cigar, trod it out in the 
dry grass, and stood with his hands in 
his pockets, looking toward the river 
paling to gray as the evening sky 
grew cold. 

Well, love had not followed him 
home. He had brought success back 
to Virginia, he would leave upon it 
the same mark of a strong man’s 
power that he had left everywhere 
he went. But what could it do for 
him in return? 

His attitude of mind had created a 
spirit of harmony between his mother 
and himself. But as far as he was 
concerned, he would be obliged to 
content himself within the bounda- 
ries of his home. There was noth- 
ing for him outside. 

He was so intent on his own 
thoughts that he did not hear the 
approach of some one over the long 
grass, and he started when a voice 
at his side said authoritatively, with 
a little laugh behind the words: 


“Will you let down the bars, 
please?” 
Tremaine turned to see _ Isobel, 


who, in a summer dress, hatless, 


stood with one hand on her hip and 
the other held out to him frankly, 
smiling at him. 
“Mr. Tremaine,” she said, “I think 
we have met several times before.” 
Te lifted his hat and shook hands 
with her. 


“T am afraid my disguise was not 
very successful. You really knew 
all the time, didn’t you?” 

“Was it a disguise?” said Isobel 
Malvern. “They looked like very 
honest clothes—you seemed a very 
honest workman.” 

“T was all that,” said Tremaine; 
“but what finally gave me away to 
you?” 

She laughed. “Your handkerchief,” 
she said. 

“Not my manners?” 

“They were rather bad, to tell you 
the truth. Have you any better 
ones?” 

Tremaine smiled. “They say I am 
a hard master, do they?” 

“Yes.” She looked at him with 
frank liking and interest. 

“Long before I saw you as a work- 
man I met you down here, in the old 
pasture. Do you remember, Mr. Tre- 
maine?” 

He laughed. 

“Do you really remember?” 

“I cried,” said Isobel, frankly; “I 
think you dried my tears.” 

Tremaine laughed. “I did more! 
I kissed you and set you down. How 
fast you ran away!” 

“Not so far as you did. Do you re- 
member?” 

He made no reply. 


“My Mammy told meé one night 
when she put me to bed: ‘Marse John 
Tremaines’ done run away.’ It fright- 
ened me—runnin’ away’ seemed such 
a wild thing to do—and for years 
I seemed to see you running, run- 
ning. And now,” she added, smil- 
ing charmingly, “you’ve come home!” 

They were walking on the little 
path that wound about through the 
pastures and meadows up the hill 
slope that rose softly toward Mal- 
vern House. He was tempted to 
walk home with her. It was long 
since he had walked like this, side 
by side with a graceful young wom- 
an, charming, sympathetic, and free. 
She charmed him, she gave him pleas- 
ure, but he knew that she was abso- 
lutely forbidden fruit. He stopped 
and stood looking at her, half 
thoughtful, half smiling. He knew 
that she expected him to finish the 
walk with her, and from now on, he 
would have to begin to play the part 
of the boor, the rude indifferent 
man. 

“Yes,” he said shortly, “I’ve come 
home—the inveterate bad penny that 
turns up some time or other—the 
rolling stone that finally rattles 
down-hill and stops. Good-evening, 
Miss Malvern.” 


He lifted his hat and extended his 


hand and bade her good-by abrupt- , 


ly, and the girl continued her home- 
ward way through the summer mead- 
ows alone. 

Mrs. Tremaine was cutting the 
leaves among her honeysuckle vines 
when, the following afternoon, Iso- 
bel rode over, and after giving her 
horse to Bob, ran up to the porch 
and threw her arms around her 
friend’s neck. 

“Have you heard?” 


Mrs. Tremaine had heard much. 
She had heard many things she 
would have been glad to forget. 

“Nothing very new or intefesting, 
[sobel.” 

“Really, have you not been told?” 

“Nothing that could make me smile 
as you are smiling, my dear child.” 


Isobel flushed delightfully. 


“The great event has occurred, 
dearest, and quite naturally. I have 
met your mysterious son.” 

Mrs. Tremaine put her shears and 
her basket, full of leaves and blos- 
soms, on the table, and the two wom- 
en took their places where one after- 
noon before John and Mr. Malvern 
had sat and talked together. 

“You have met John?” asked the 
mother. 

“Yes,” nodded Isobel, holding her 
riding crop across her knee3, “down 
in the South Pasture; he stood there 
by the fence smoking, and looking 
just as a returned traveler should 
look. He is not a bit terrible.” 

Mrs.’ Tremaine could not freely 
meet Isobel’s smile without answer- 
ing it. 

“I believe he can be terrible.” 

Isobel did not seem to hear her. 


“We had a delightful time, dearest. 
He remembered me as perfectly as I 
remembered him.” 

“Isobel!” exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine. 


>» 


“You remembered John? 

The girl laughed. “I remember 
meeting him before he went away 
from Virginia—down in the old pas- 
ture, just where I met him yester- 
day.” 

Mrs. Tremaine looked at her in- 
credulously. 

“You are dreaming. You were a 
baby.” 

“IT remember—I always remember; 
and I think he is perfectly charm- 
ing.” 

Isobel’s enthusiasm and the fire in 
her eyes, her eager interest, her ap- 
preciation of John, had a dual effect 
upon Mrs. Tremaine. The girl's praise 
was balm, but she could not let her- 
self enjoy it. She knew from the 
very first that John could not but 
charm a woman. 

“We walked up through the 
fields,” continued Isobel. “We talked 
together as if we had known each 
other all our lives!” 

Mrs. Tremaine put her hand to her 
heart. 

“You are pale,” exclaimed Isobel, 
drawing near to her. “Are you ill?” 

“It’s the heat, and the odor of the 
vines is so powerful.” : 

Isobel touched her hand, and her 
eyes wandered from her friend. Mrs. 
Tremaine watched her face and saw 
that she beamed, still smiling as she 
thought of John Tremaine. 

“Why, she has fallen in love with 
him at first sight!” thought the 
mother. Then she gathered herself 
together, and taking advantage of 
the fact that her emotion had aroused 
Isobel’s alarm, said to her: 

“My dear child, the -doctor tells 
me that I must take a rest cure. [ 
shall be obliged to be very quiet and 
see no one for several weeks.” 

“Oh, that does not mean me, dear- 


est?” 
“Every one, for a time.” 
“Let me come and be your nurse; 
let me take you to Malvern.” 


Mrs. Tremaine fortified herself for 
her task and finally succeeded in 
persuading Isobel of the fact that 
she must not come to Riverside until 
Mrs. Tremaine should send for her. 


When she bade Isobel good-by 
finally, she saw that the brightness 
was gone from the girl’s face, and 
her heart smote her. 


When John came in that evening 
dressed for dinner, he wore in the 
lapel of his coat a little bunch of 
meadow-sweet. Afrs. Tremaine had 
seen the same flowers in Isobel’s belt 
that afternoon. 

“John,” she said, “you did not tell 
me that you had met Isobel Malvern 
at last.” 

“You knew that I have met her 
several times: we have already 
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proved to each other several thine 
of importance.” 

“What things?” 

“That the man muSt not be judged 
by the cloth he wears.” 


“Why did you not tell her frankly 


who you were, the first time you saw 
her in the fields?” 

“Tt amused me,” he said, “and Tam 
not often amused.’ 

He saw his mother’s agitation, but 
did not take pity on her. 

“She is a more agreeable compan- 
ion than her father,” said John; “ang 
after all, the third time she knew me 
for a gentleman, in spite of overalls 
and a flannel shirt.” 

His mother saw that he was slip. 
ping into one of his ungracioys 
moods, and it facilitated her task 
She said quietly: 

“IT have asked Isobel not to come 
to Riverside again for the present.” 

He waited a few seconds, then said 
slowly: 

“So she told me.” 

“Told you, when? 

“We met fh the South Pasture just 
now, when I came in. I put down 
the bars for her once again.” 

And she had given him the mead. 
owsweet. 

He saw her clasp her hands, and 
there was a sob in her throat. 

On that evening they dined almost 
in silence and, when his mother re- 
tired soon after returning to the 
living-room, John said harshly: 

“Do not give yourself any uneasi- 
ness regarding my sentimental com- 
plications in Riverside. I shall be 
gone before long, and I promise you 
that Isobel Malvern and myself will 
remain as complete strangers as we 
are now.” 

Isobel, however, had no such in- 
tention in her mind. 

The relation between Malvern and 
his daughter was very close. Isobel 
had tried to replace her mother, and 
it was a bitter thing to Malvern not 
to be able to give her everything in 
the world. With her breeding and 
her looks, he felt that Isobel should 
make a brilliant marriage, and the 
fact that he could not give her a for- 
tune was galling to him. 


” 


Isobel quickly saw that, for some 
reason, she could not talk to her 
father about John Tremaine, and her 
own feelings soon made it difficult 
for her to mention his name. 

But one day she took courage and 
asked him: 

“What do you think of Mr. Tre- 
maine, Daddy?” 

“I don’t think about him at all,” 
returned Malvern. shortly. “Why 
do you ask me?” 


They had finished dinner and had 
come out together into the library. 

“[t’s only natural I should ask, 
isn’t it? He is becoming a person- 
age in the district. Besides, he’s the 
son of my dearest friend. And then, 
he’s a romantic figure. People don't 
return after fifteen years’ absence 
every day, and when they do, they 
usually come back paupers and bur- 
dens on their families, and not like 
Mr. Tremaine.” 

“Well,” and her father looked at 
her sharply, “just -how has he come 
back?” 

“Rich and successful.” 

“When did you see him?” 

And Isobel, instantly on guard, am 
swered indifferently: 


“T met him this afternoon.” She 
continued: - 
“You knew him as a boy, didnt 

you, father?” 
“As a young man, yes, in the 


bank.” 
“He was gloomy then, they $%% 
reserved and unhappy?” 
(To be continued) 
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Saturda 


February in Piedmont and 


Mountains 
By A. L. FRENCH 


und lower sections 


N THE warmer ¢ 
of tne Piedmont February will be 
detect d making taces at the spring- 


time, and where the land was plowed 
in early ter, the better drained, 
more open soils will be in condition 
that oats may be sowed by the middle 
of the month. In our experience, 
the sooner the oats are sowed after 
the land is in good harrowing 
condition, the better assurance we 
have for a crop, nine years 
out of ten. Double cut the land 
with the disk harrow, drill the 


oats—the Appler variety is good for 
this section—and if fertilizer is to be 
used, mix it with the oats and sow 
together through the fertilizer dis- 
tributor f the egrain drill. This 
method of sowing will prevent very 
largely the clogging of the oats in 
the drill spouts. The oats and fer- 
tilizer may be mixed very rapidly in 
large galvanized wash_tubs. Should 
it be thought best to sow and 
clover seed with the oats, this mixture 
can be sowed through the grass seed 


ot 


grass 


attachment of the drill, or if more 
convenient can be sowed with the 
small hand seeder. Then in either 
case we believe it well to run a light 
smoothing harrow over the land to 
more thoroughly level the top soil 


and insure that all seed is well cov- 
ig early spring oats, on 
we like to drill the 
and one-half to 


ered. In sowil 
well-drained land, 
seed at least two 
three inches deep. 


Rape and oats for hog grazing can 

in February but 

it is useless to rape any but 
very rich land. A. good coat of ma- 
nure plowed in in early winter where 


, - 
well be sowed in also, 


SOW on 


rape is to be sowed generally gives 
good results. The fertility from the 
manure is a help to the rape and the 
rotting of the manure helps to warm 
the soil, making the crop come along 
fast. While we in the Piedmont can 
generally plant crops earlier in the 
spring than can the mountain farm- 
ers, they have one advantage over us 
in the fact that many of them can 
harvest a crop in February. This is 
the maple syrup and sugar crop and, 
to my way of thinking, there is no 
sweet so delicious as really high-class 
maple syrup, and there are few farm 
Products that careless handling will 
So surely injure the quality of.. The 
main secret of making first-class ma- 
ple products is to tap the trees in 
time to secure the first runs of sap. 
Use very clean utensils for catching 
the Sap—bright tin buckets are the 
best, then evaporate the sap in gal- 
Vanized shallow pans as fast as a hot 
ire will do the work. If the very best 
Product is wanted, don’t run large 
quantities of. sap together while the 
boiling is going on,,but run one batch 
off, then clean the pans and refill. 
Always strain the sap through a clean 
cloth when it goes into the boiling 
Pans or evaporator. Handled in the 
above manner, maple syrup can be 
Produced that is as white as the best 
quality of honey and with a flavor that 
eel Rot oe 
BE etness be; parison. 

ery mountain farmer who has the 
“ugar maple on his farm should make 
his home supply of syrup at least. 

* ok 


On farms where some corn land is 
Piowed in thé spring, all the stable 
manure available should be got out as 
seg as possible and spread broad- 
pte the land so it may be plowed 
wt when the land is broken. Manure 
a —. corn maker, but I do not 
i. ‘ave much land top dressed 
ae ae —. after the land is broken ; 
ache : a wet season follow, twice 
ah wed may be required to keep the 
“ ean as would be required had 
been plowed into the land. 


pl 


the manure 


This 


few acres are being grown, but if each 


doesn’t mean much if only a 


man is handling a man-sized crop it 
nay mean the difference between a 
clean cultivated field and,a grass and 


weed-grown field. 
x x * 

The bad weather days during Feb- 
ruary are my time for repairing all 
farm tools and machines—getting all 
machines ready to start right out 100 
per cent efficient when the time for 
their use arrives. 

Oo” - * 

Many sows will be farrowing dur- 
ing the last days of the month, so let 
us be sure they have good clean warm 
farrowing places, each individual sow 
in her own private quarters at leasta 
week before the time for the pigs to 
arrive. Taking chances in this matter 
means the loss of 50 per cent of the 
pigs farrowed many times. And re- 
member this. It costs us just as much 
to keep a sow to raise one or five 
live pigs as it does to keep one that 
will save eight or nine. 

7 * *- 

Now is the time to increase the feed 
of the dry breeding cows if we wish 
large strong calves in the spring, and 
cows able to give sufficient milk to 
properly nourish the calves, 





Farmers’ Winter Short Course at 
the V. P. 1., February 16 


HE annual winter_short course in 

agriculture will be held at the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, February 1 to 16, 1921. There 
are no tuition fees, the matriculation 
fee is only $2, and there are no en- 
trance requirements. 

The course hae been carefully pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the busy 
farmers of Virginia who want to 
make their farming operations more 
efficient and more profitable, and to 
acquaint themselves with the latest 
information relative to agricultural 
problems. 

The work given in the forenoon of 
each day will consist of a series of 
lectures covering all phases of farm 
management, including a study of 
soils, farm crops, animal and dairy 
husbandry, and orcharding. In the 
afternoons short course students will 
be allowed to specialize in farm crops 
and management, animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, orcharding, and 
poultry husbandry. 


Profit in a Few Strawberries 
pi 1916 I planted 10 rows of straw- 

berries with 1,000 plants given me 
by a friend, and with 1,000 Klondyke 
plants which I bought. I manured 
them with the scrapings from the 
horse lot and used ashes from the 
fires in the house. The rows were 
not quite half an acre long and were 
three feet apart. The results were: 





Spring of 1917, berriés sold......... $ 40.00 
Spring of 1918, berries sold......... 28.00 
Spring of 1919, berries sold......... 12.50 
Spring of 1917, plants sold.......... 45.00 
Spring of 1918, plants sold... -« 60.00 
Spring of 1919, plants sold.......... 142.00 

gO Ce Pee Tree ree $327.50 


These berries were all sold by re- 
tail in the town of Mayesville at 25 
cents a quart. The plants were sold 
at 75 cents a hundred by) parcel 
post through the state of South Car- 
olina. Orders were secured by ad- 
vertising. Without advertising I sup- 
pose my sales of plants would have 
amounted to $15. 


I paid 5 cents a quart for having 
the berries picked, a total cost of 
about $16.10. The advertising and 
postage on plants was about—$24.70, 
which made a total expense of 
$40.80. C. E. WORKMAN. 

Sumter, S. C. 
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NW. vou" can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw for sawing up logs any size. 
Moves like a wheelbarrow—goes any- 
where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on Ievel. 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4-Cycle Engine 
Costs only 25 to50 cents a day to oper- 
ate. Double the powerneeded for saw=- 
ing — ortrees. Perfectly bal: 
n be used for belt work. 


Atlow cost additional can 
now get the new WITTE Tree 
Saw uipment — changes Log 
Saw to Tree Saw. Saws down * 
trees any size. 

Send for Log and Tree 
Saw Catalog. 





you. Ask your home merchant to show you the amenity | 
and crop-making Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put o 

on you any imitation or substitute. 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


LATEST OUT. 










200,000 Farmers.now using Cole Planters and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get more good from guano. Why not You? 


OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a‘Cole Distributor that 

will do the work the way you want it done, 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy torun. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that thé 
cottonis cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of plafiting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6,7 and 8& 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeds and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment, These popular and reliable combination planters will 
give you good satisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. No Brush—no Cut-Off. 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvct Beans or any other two crops at the same time in 
the same row, either hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every three. hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
are made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete 

tributors in the world. Be suré to get the genuine Cole, 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 


Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays tothrow away other kindsand buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 





Automatic Gravity 


ne of high‘grade reliable Dis< 
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Look for our name, it 


____Cuaruorrte, N.C. 












For this Complete Log Saw 
F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
From Pittsburgh,Pa., add $6.80 
Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
ya have seen the new WITTE. 

















ground. Goes anywhere. We are g 
8 special advertising price NOW—So write 
at once for complete description of this 
wonderful outfit . BRANCH SAW $23.50 


WITTE Engine Works 
2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2356 Empire Bidg.. Pitsburgh, Pa. 
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The NEVER-SLIP KNOT construction prevents slip- 
ping, sagging, and requires less posts. It is saving 
farmers money. Write at once for Free Catalog show- 
ing complete line of fences, barb wire and ggates. 
STAPLES FREE with all orders of 200 rods of more 
of our NEVER-SLIP fence. We can furnish our 
famous Birmingham Brand Galvanized Iron Roofing; 
Red and Green slate surfaced roofing; one, two and 
three ply roofing; ready mixed house paints, roof paint, 
and metal garages, at attractive prices. Write us today. 


East Birmingham Iron RoofingCo. 
Dept. 20 Birmingham, Ala. 















It tells how in a few 
wi you can earn from 
$150 to $400 a monthinthe 
Auto and Tractor business. 
Be Your Own Boss. At 










to- 

card will do, forour 
phie reproductions of 
"2 Go---Write Now! 
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end aise. fall 


rature--an: 
lew Trap Nest. WRITE TODAY! 


METAL WORKS COMPANY | 


Special Offer and interesting Yite 





Box 454 Manufacturers 


St, Joseph. Ma, | 








7 today (enclose 60c) and get 

100 choice Strawberry Plants. Don’t 
delay.“ Nursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to insuse shipment in 
ample time for planting. Guaran- 
teed to you in perfect condi- 
set out. Rapid 










NURSERY CO. 
| 
Fayetteville, Ark = 
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GERATY'S 


FROST 
PROOF 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
12 MAILED FREE 


To prove how 53 years selection i= increased 
iness and yield. Guaranteed frost-proof to 
20 above zero. Plant 4 to 6 weeks earlier than 
home grown plants. Head 2 to 4 weeks earlier. 
By Parcel Post prepaid: 100, 50 cents; song 
$1.75; 1000, $3.25. Special ommed poy Sg 
Cash with order. Nothing shipped C 
Hardy, field grown tomato, an sweet pA 
plants at same prices in season. 


WM. C. GERATY C0., Yonges Island, S.C. 
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Mitchell’s Fau'tless Bred 
Boll Weevil Dodger Cotton 


Result of 20 years’ intense study, 
select crossing and extensive ex- 
periment tests. 
Every step—a planned 
largest combination of essential characters. 
Distinctly the best 5-lock, largest boll, early, 
heavy fruiter, largest per cent lint. storm and 
drouth resista 

Successfully cc ‘ombats boll weevil, 
ing, insects and disease. 
Positively proven the largest yield and best 
average on &£ rd. 

PRICE—$2.50 bushel; $7 100 Is, 


Sugar Loaf Coiton Farm, 
Youngsville, orth Carolina, 


Sj 
FRUIT TREES bs ; — a splen- , 


lot of Peach, 
Apple, Cherry, <— other Nursery 
stock. Order early, as there is a 
shortage of many varieties. 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, 
John A, Young & Sons, a 
No aroina. 
taal 













step to obtain the 


late plant- 























Greensboro, 











WANTED — Hams, Hides, Furs 


We want you to ship us your Coun- 

try Hams, Hides and Furs, and get 

top-notch prices for same. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

J. E. HARRIS, Morriwtotn, Tenn. | 




















PUREBRED POULTRY | 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


LEGHORN COCKERELS 
At $2 Each 


Backed by years’ of scientific 
breeding for best results. The 
same kind o 


Single Comb Red and 
Buff Orpington Cockerels 


Priced to suit you. Write your 
wants. Satisfaction always. 


CACKLE POULTRY FARM, 
Station A, Greenville, Ala. 

















that grow faster andlay 
more €g¢8. Leghorns. Rocks, 
Reds, Wyendottes, Anconas, 
Minorcas, tons, etc. 





One of them near Big, 
illustrated baby ct chick ¢ circular 
sent free. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 
Head Office,171W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 


| BABY CHICKS 


BIG BONED, HUSKY MOUNTAINEERS 
White Leghorns, 25 for $4. 50; 50 for $8.75; 100 
for $17, postpaid. Reds, Wyandottes, 25 

tur $5.25; 50 for $10; 160 for $19.50, postpaid. 
Satisfaction or your money Order early. 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 


Box A-38, Bristol, Va. 

ial 

hardy northern 

Talsed. ey oe 

send 5ecf SScshens cuties: 

R.F.NE gia gr an abi god cating 

LOOK— TWIN OAKS POULTRY YAROS —LISTEN! 
Now ready to “ex orders for Pe ing Eggs from 

White Rocks, S. Reds, and Black Langshans. 

Some choice stock Jet for sale yet in the Reds and 


Langshans. Also White Indian Runner Drakes. Send 
for Mating List. 
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HAW RIVER, N. C. 


ithe most 


| clover and other seeds, 
| ness grew past the $350,000 mark the 


| the clover seed used by the 





| The Good Sower of the Farm 


Bureau 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
agement of the company in addition 
to his work as county agent. They 
secured an old building in DeKalb, re- 
modeled it as a seed house, secured 
modern seed-cleaning and 
processing machinery available, and 
were ready for business. That winter 
and spring the new company handled 
just a little over $250,000 worth of 
and the busi- 


two-thirds of all 
farmers 
of DeKalb County passes through the 
co6perative seed house in DeKalb, 
and the fame of its high quality seed 
has spread over northern Illinois so 
that farmers from many adjoining 
counties make a practice of securing 
their seeds from it also 

The codperative seed company was 
founded for service and not for profit. 

The bulk of the business handled 
is clover and timothy. The past year’s 
business was divided about as follows: 
2,600 bushels of red clover, 800 of al- 
sike clover, 600 of alfalfa, 2,000 of 
timothy, in addition to 20,000 pounds 
of rape, 20,000 bushels of wheat, and 
considerable quantities of barley, oats, 
corn, winter wheat, soy beans, and 
millet. 

Handle 35 Cars of Seed Potatoes at $3 
a Bushel When Local Merchants 
Charged $7.25 
HE activities of the company have 

expanded considerably during the 

past year. Thirty-five carloads or 
Michigan potatoes were purchased 
and handled during ‘the winter season 
of a year ago, and a profit in excess 
of $10,000 was made in spite of the 
fact that the assocfation sold pota- 
toes for $3 per bushel during the 
spring months when the merchants of 
the town were asking $7.25. From the 
profits of that potato deal a flour mill 
was erected, and this institution is 
now grindmg flour from the wheat 
grown right in the county. This 
is being sold at a profit to farm- 
ers and others for 45 cents per sack 
less than the prices which prevail 
elsewhere in the county. 

This whole proposition was organ- 
ized through their farm bureau, by the 
farmers of an Illinois county, to fill a 
need which could not be filled by any 
other medium. They have found that 
by working together and doing the 
job themselves they have solved their 
problem. 


Omitting Fire Hazards and Bui!d- 
ing for Future 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
struction it is essential that there be 
no concealed spaces or flues within 
which fire can gain headway. Usu- 
ally the planking for the roof is 2% 
inches thick and for floors 3 or 4 
inches thick, with a wearing floor 
one inch thick in addition. The con- 
struction should be such as to make 
the floors thoroughly waterproof and 
sufficiently close to prevent the 
passage of fire through any cracks 
or openings. 

Semi-slow-burning Construction 

HERE are many warehouses in 

the South which are frequently 
referred to as “wood-end building,” 
which are in effect semi-slow-burn- 
ing construction. Such buildings 
have the roof, and, in case of more 
than one story, the floors also of the 
same construction as was described 
for the slow-burning building, but 
the exterior walls, while containing 
some heavy framing, are built largely 
of very light material such as 2 by 
4 inch studding weatherboarded. 
Such buildings are divided into a se- 
ries of compartments by brick or 
concrete division walls which pro- 
ject three feet beyond the exterior 
wall and extend three feet above the 
roof, so as to form a complete bar- 


past year. Nearly 


rier to the spread of fire. Sometimes 
the end of the division wall instead 
of projecting through the building, 
joins to a short section of the exte- 
rior wall constructed of masonry, so 
as to form a “T” at each end of the 
division wall. 
Frame Buildings 


PRAME buildings may be consid- 
ered in two general classes—one 
being identical with the semi-slow- 
burning building just described, but 
with the omission of all division 
walls. Therefore, such buildings are 
usually limited to the use of very 
small warehouses. 

Strictly frame construction usually 
consists not only in the light frame 
walls, but also in the provision of a 
roof constucted of 1 inch sheathing 
boards supported by rafters of 2 by 
6 inch or 2 by 8 inch material, these 
in turn being supported by light 
wood posts. For an extremely small 
country warehouse this construction 
is doubtless the most economical, as 
the rate of insurance for such build- 
ings under these conditions is prac- 
tically as low as can be obtained by 
the use of the heavy construction. 

In any event, the roofing of these 
buildings should be of approved com- 
position, a roofing of tar and gravel 
being among the best for warehouse 
purposes. Metal roofing should be 
avoided on any timber roof because 
in case.of fire the framing burns 
away and lets the metal fall bodily 
on the cotton, thereby preventing 
the effective use of water in putting 
out the fire. 


Fire Protection 


Fike protection for cotton ware- 
houses is usually a matter of 
greater importance than the design 
or construction of the building, since 
it has a tremendous bearing upon 
the rate of insurance which must be 
paid. By fire protection is meant 
the system of yard water mains and 
hydrants with full equipment and au- 
tomatic sprinkler protection. Of 
course, water barrels and pails and 
chemical extinguishers come under 
this head also. 

As some readers may not be fa- 
miliar with the automatic sprinkler, 
it may be explained that this is a 
system of overhead pipework supply- 
ing a number of spray nozzles and 
connected with a water supply. The 
arrangement is such that in case of 
a fire the nozzles near the fire open 
and spray water over the blaze and 
at the same time sound an alarm 
bell. 


Some idea may be gained of the 
value of fire protection from the 
statement that out of more than 1,700 
cotton warehouses in the South, the 
average rate of insurance is approx- 
imately $2.43, while for those of this 
number which ‘are equipped with 
complete fire protection, including 
the automatic sprinkler, the average 
rate of insurance is only 36 cents. 
Indeed, a number of the sprinklered 
warehouses enjoy much lower rates 
than this; while the rate on un- 
sprinklered warehouses is in some 
instances as high as $6 on $100 val- 
uation per annum. 

A detailed discussion of warehouse 
construction and fire protection is 
available in Bulletin No. 801, “Con- 
struction and Fire Protection of Cot- 
ton Warehouses,” which publication 
may be obtained free of charge by 
addressing the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Free Building Plans 

Wil a view of placing within the 

reach of those who contemplate 
warehouse construction, building de- 
signs, and fire protection which will 
enable them to obtain the best in- 
vestment possible and the lowest 
rate of insurance practicable, the Bu- 
reau of Markets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has, after 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


exhaustive research, prepared com- 
plete plans for a number of ware. 
house designs. These plans are fur- 
nished free of charge to those desir. 
ing to build, but as a condition to 
this service it is required that the 
plans be furnished through a local 
architect who will write the specifi- 
cations and supervise the construc- 
tions. It is customary for the archi- 
tect in such cases to pass on to the 
owners the value of the services ren- 
dered by the Department of Agricul. 
ture through a proportionate reduc. 
tion of his fees. 


Experienced Missouri Market Man 
Accepts Work With Virginia 
Division of Markets 


. A. Keithly, of Center, Missouri, is 

now in Richmond ready to take 
up work with the Division of Markets 
of the Virginia State Department of 
Agriculture, as livestock marketing 
specialist, 

This Division initiated a movement 
a few months ago for the organization 
of coéperative livestock shipping as- 
sociations in Virginia, and has dis- 
seminated considerable information in 
regard to the benefits of codperative 
livestock shipping associations and 
what they have done in other states, 
As a result of this and the codpera- 
tive work of the Extension Division 
and county agents of Virginia, much 
interest is being manifested among 
livestock men in this movement. In 
order to meet the demand for special 
assistance in this work, the Division 
of Markets of the State Department 
of Agriculture has employed Mr. 
Keithly to devote his entire time to 
cooperative marketing organization 
work, most of which will be among 
livestock men. 


“Are You Making Any Use of the 
County Agent?” 


i bores is the question propounded by 
the Virginia Extension Service 
which then proceeds to suggest three 
practicable ways of using the county 
agent right now. 

1, Have youa big flock of hens that 
will eat their heads off this winter? 

Two flocks of hens were culled one 
day a short time ago. One flock con- 
sisted of 75 birds, 50 of which were 
culled out and sold. The other flock 
number about 100, and 60 of these 
were discarded. The owners of these 
two flocks report that they get as 
many eggs as before the culling was 
done. Think of that! In the first 
case the feed bill reduced to one- 
third, and in the second case cut to 
less than half what it would have 
been had the culling not been done, 
with no appreciable decrease in the 
egg yield. 

2. Are you using purebred sires ex- 
clusively on your farm? Have you 
enrolled in the Government’s Pure- 
bred Sire Campaign? Call on the 
county agent to furnish the enroll- 
ment blank and sign the pledge to use 
only purebred sires on your farm, 
thus lining up with the progressive 
farmers of this county and the rest of 
the country. 

3. Have you children or do you know 
of children that ought to be in the “4 
ganized club work of this county? 
Help the county agent get them in- 
terested. 


How a Few Hogs Pay the Small 
Farmer 


{ AM writing about what I have done 
with one sow since February 2, 
1919, 

She farrowed February 2, 1919, 
seven pigs: October 29, 1919, eight 
pigs; May 28, 1920, 11 pigs; total, 
pigs. Ihave sold $141 worth of pigs 
and meat and have killed and use 
2,500 pounds, and stil! have on hand 
the sow and five pigs. 

Cheraw, S. C. C. P. PARKER. 
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pA AAA AAPL LL LL LOD 
ne BERKSHIRES 
ree Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va 
ire Big Type James W. Graves, American 
Rank. Richmond va 
ss Be ire Pigs — Excepti al 8-months 





s. G. TC. : Stuart, E 
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ages; 2-year 
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, $10 





Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, 


Cash With Order) 


Amount Counts as a Word 





s i s A as—Heav 





me ¢ kere The best, #3 each 


Cocks Kaised—Ready for pit, 
Kershaw, 8. © 








iroc-Jersey Boars—5 months 
$20 each. Write E. F. 










Registered Du -Jerseys— Boars, 

from best stoning 3 of prolific breed- 
South Mills, N. C 

red Duroc-Jerseys—10 gilts, from 
ervice boars, and pigs, all ages. 

J. P. Alexander, Fairfield, 











rs Imperator—Bred to Newphew Scis- 

up. Granddaughters Scissors, $50 and 

Defender sows, bred, $75. Cedar 
. & 











ESSEX 

Another Lot of Fine, Registered Essex Pigs. E. A. 
Aldridge Ka dleman, N. Cc, 

HAMPSHIRES 


Hamrshires — Bred Gilts, Sows, Pigs — Champion 
blood. Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. €. 


©. f. Cs 
or Sale—Extra Choice, Registered O. I. C. Shoats 
—$12.50 each. Bred sows to farrow soon, and herd 
boar at farmers’ prices, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. I. H. Bass, Lumberton, Miss. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-Chinas—Big type. Service boars, bred gilts, 
rigs. W. G. Houston, Fairfleld, Va. 

Real Big Tsyve Poland Chinas—Extra good breed- 
tng. Breed sows, breed gilts, open gilts, at farmers’ 
prices: 10 weeks oid pigs, $10, registered, and shipped 
without money until you are satisfied. J. K. S. Hol- 
land, Blue Springs, Miss. 

For Sale—Mammoth Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
3 to 4 months old, grandsons and daughters of the 
nighty G Ruster and the $50 000 Clansman boar. 

Order from this ad, Persimmon 
rm, Walstonburg, N. C. 
» Poland-Chinas at Bargain Prices 
ial price of $60 each on 300-Ib. bred 

Order from this advertisement, or 
and description Everything | = 

oO. 















































LEGHORNS| 
J. W. Propst, Boyd- 








Good White Legh 
ton Va 





Brown | L egh Cockerels—$2.50 e ac h. J. Haskett, 


Hertford, N. ¢ 


White Leghorn Cockerels— $3. 
Point, N. C., Rout 


Ss. C. Brown ——— ms—$2 e each. a yt . Swicegood, 
Re ute 5, 5, Le xington, 


Pen 12 8. ¢ 
Salisbury. R. L. Roseman, Salisbury, 


Pure 8S. 
cockerels, 


C., Route 


Purebred Brown Leghorns— Best laying strain. Cock- 
erels, $2.50; hens, $2.50. J. E. Moore, Pores Knwb, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerets— 
Bred from_hens with 286-egg records; $5 each. H. L. 
Wilmoth, Lawrenceville, Va. 


Choice 8. C. White and Brown Leghorns for Sale— 
Cockerels, hens, pullets. Prices right. Claude T. 
Francis, Waynesville, N. C. 


White Leghorns—Laying pullets, Wyckoff strain, 
$2.50 each, or 15 for $35. Plylands Farms, L. A 
ler, Pri Salisbu N. C 


For Sale—Prize winning 
Fine layers, $5. Stamped letter. for reply. 
nie Lee MeCombs, Conover, N. 


For Sale—S. C. White = baby chicks and 
hatching eggs, from high producing, trapnested stock. 
Write for prices. Cliff Cottage Poultry Farm, Boone 
Mill, Va. 


White Leghorns—Bred for years from best la 
America. Some hens and pullets; a few cocks we used 
last year; also cockérels; 303-egg stock We have a 
son of first prize Madison Square Garden cock that 
sold for $500. Eggs for hatching. Arrowhead Farm, 
Charlottesv Va. 


Vigorous, Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
—At reduced prices; 100 per cent delivery guaranteed 
Before you buy, don’t fail to get my prices Free 
handsome illustrated 1921 catalog, just off the press, 

Hatching eggs in any quantity. 
c arl Gillan d, Siler City, N. € 








. aylor, High 








‘Brown Lezhorns— -Price ve $18, { fob. 
‘ Route 2. 








e Leghorns- 25 ain hens, 15 
Grady Swicegood, Lexington, N 























~ Brown Leghorns— 
Miss Vin- 




































and guaranteed to pe e. Ee 
em, mn. C., Ro ute 7 
al aera. rae a tells ane. 
~ -TAMWORTHS Tenth ye 
Booking Orders—March deliver, purebred, registered ~ § 
$15 atisfaction _ guaranteed. Hen- 
Blanch, N. 
HEREFORDS 








rebred Het efords—12 polled and horned 
t t rs; 20 heifers, 4 months to 2 






































ve t son of International winner 
1 in Iowa Missouri. Five cows with 
ebred iH th Coyt er, Waynesboro, Va. 
~ HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Bull Calves. BR. E. L. Smith, 
Barber, Virg 

For Sale—Oue 2-year-old Registered Holstei Bull— 
A beauty Ar verstocked. For furthes particulars, 
wite Eber O. Martin, Cowpens. 8. 

For Sale—Hegistered H bteins— 18 fresh cows; 2 
Deiters, S$ 1 t to 2 years; 10 heifer calves; bull 
cals t 10 months. L. W. Pratt, mville, Va 

JERSEYS 
High-class Registered Jersey Bull—Not vicious; very 
cup. J. F. Pollard. Greenville, N. C. 
sull Cali—5 months, (food sscoemne, $30. 
. & Point, N Row 
x Heifers, one Bull All ah bred reg- 
rseys; cash or credit, good note. N. Scales, 








—Male and. female; and 

le_of ens Write us 
Reynolda, Cc 

sep lger -All ages. Bred for 

ow ring Herd tube reulin 

Fadl Farms, Rice, Va. 


























Single Comb White Leghc m 3aby Chicks—Strong, 
vigorous chicks, from our special matings, from stock 
that has won first prizes in every show exhibited, with 
an egg record unsurpassed. 50,06 ie capacity latest 
model incubators. Price $5.50 on 25; $10.50 per 50; 
$20 per 100. Two hatches every week, beginning Feb- 
ruary Ist. Now booking orders for February and 
March Safe ue — guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn 
Farms Co., En Ala 


























~ ORPINGTONS 
—Coekerels. Selected eggs. Hazel 
~ Buff Orpington Cockerels—$3.50, $5. Mrs. G. E. 


Whitley, Stantonsbureg, N ( 


Bult Orpingto ns- The best yet. Writ 
an d si show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby 


Purebred Crys stal 
eggs for sitting, $2.5 


“a dest White” Orpingtons in North Carolina—Pullets, 
cockerels, $6 up Elmer Oettinger, Wils nw. C. 








White Orping Per 1 air > 
530 Maxcy Davis, Populi ~~ ¢C. 





& 





Elmer Octtinger, Wilson, N. C., has the best pure- 
bred White Orpingtons in the state Stock for sale 
at Teasonable )_Drices, 





x & €. Buft Orpingtons— Eges for hatching: a few 
pullets and specially nice cockerels. Write ¢ J. 
Deal, Landis, N. C. 

Prize Winners—Cook’s Strain S. C. White Orping- 
tons. Eggs, $3 for 15. Wri te for catalog. Benj. F. 
Dunn, Pinetop, N. _¢. 

~~ Purebred White Orpington Cockerels—March and 
April hatched, weight 7 to 8 Ibs., $2 each. Elijah 
Bumgarner, | Taylorsville, N _¢. 















































Only a Few More Purebred R. ©. Rhode Island Red 
Cockerels Left—Hred from select pen of extra good 
layers ; $4 and $6 each. M. O. Miller, Broadway, Va 


Rice, 





























cash ‘with 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Free of smut, red to skin; Mereantile Ala. 
prize winning zg producing strains. Can furnish prem) — ee 
males and females. Eggs in seasen. Evergreen Farms, Hog Growers, Att us about 


will 





WYANDOTTES 





Fishel White Wrandottes for Sale. 4 
arm, Durham, N ists, 

















Two-crop Extra Early Soy Beans for hogs. 
resulted 


Sandy Creek January. 




















1 : 
=i) i 
P nou R ke My five BEANS 
Egg g Contest December Ea kled Velvet Bea $ ishel._¢ 
t é 8 cx Secor Stingless, $ © bushe P e Seed ¢ Dotha Alg 
ke rov fi = 
1 3 a era 90-Day Vely Bez $ bu.: I bea ‘ 
I “ ee $ and § I e for ay La j ‘ I x 
{ 1 $17 1 100.°- A } . 
Grot M ad 0 
- Yellow Soy Bea $i ¢ > 
ts Mail c atawba See = 
_RHODE ISLAND REDS H _ ’ , 
>I i Red ere $2 ul Atwood t Sa B r Bush Velvet Beans—$2 | 
Wi Sale ( bu f.o.b. Barnwell. Write Cedar ¢ e Fen 
Hatched 8. ¢ I sS. ¢ 
Write Fairview I ale M } ox & I Ne 
irebred. . < lg bags, $2 per t B 
{ I M Bw. ¢ 
ae a = " I e—Ma th k Ma Soy Be 
I { Red Cockerels—Dark reds, $5. A* art. by 1 post. de Fa 
va Also hatching egg H. Steele 6. dley, Prot ell, N —_ 
sas, Va. Sed pes en Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.90 t 1 
First Prize Reds—Both combs. Reduced. Satisfac- il S . Send check to Catawba Seed §& 
i Sixteenth year. Catalog. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 4%! y, ‘ - oe ts ae 
st N ee oe ; F Sa Smaene ee pens 
ce S. C. Reds—Heavy layer h acked f b. Knoxville. Write D. RO Ma 
tion guaranteed. Lyles ¢ é VOX re wv 
F s ~ ‘ Speckled Ve "4 
@1.25 1 t 
C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels—$2 $1.2 3 et t ; 
(Old Trusty), 120-egg, new, 1919. A! "Wa W. H. Frank 
nh, Mebane, N. ¢ : _ Soy ans Mammoth | Yellow, $2.10 bu.; Wilson 
le Island Reds (Both Combs Write for price Early Slack, $2 bu. Our beans are new crop a 
list of baby chicks, eggs and breeding stock, Miss ‘ecleaned. If in nteres te a in other seeds, write 
Sallie I ison, Statesville, N. ¢ complete price list. c. 





ne) ju 
Greenville. "Beelan d Bros. 








> 


tell you how our 7 years of experimenting have 
in our finding 3 other varieties which enable 
us to get continuous soy bean pasture from July 
Wallace Brothers, S« oy Bean Seed Special- 
Wallaceton, Norfolk (< unty, Va 





Fishel’s White _ oo Large coc kerel with 3 
pullets, $7.50 N 
Prize-winning White Wyando tte. Cocherelo—83 7 to $5. 


Also eggs in season. Frank & Phillip Lutz, Newton, 
North Carolina. 





CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 





Iredell Lee, Four Oaks, 


Listen—500 Cabbage Plants—75c, postr aid. 


Parks, Darien, Ga. 








Silver Laced Wyandottes—Cockerels, choice birds. 
Esse for hatc! mine. 15, $3 prepaid. M. L. Aderholdt, 
exington, N. 


Early 
Cline, 


Jersey a agaaad Plants—$1.75, 1,0@0. Craig 


Newton, 





Get Plants sow 0.16, 1,000, mailed. 


Farm, Claremont, N. ( 





Columbian Wyandottes — First prize pen, Oriel 
a Carolina Show; prize winning strain; bred to 
y Cockerels and pullets for Best 
sale. L. E. Workman, Denton, N. € 


by mail. 


Genuine a — id Cabbage Plants—$1.75 per 1,000, 
. Cc, 


Murray, Claremont, N 





Eges, $3 to $5 per 15. 





prompt. 


Early Jersey Plants—1,000. $1.75; mailed 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 








Fine Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants + a $1.75 
mailed. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 





GEESE ; 1,000. 
Toulouse Geese—Blue Ribbon winners; $10¢ trio. Early 
F. Williams, Emporia, Va. 





Jersey Cabbage Plants—1,000 by mail, $1.75. 
lar 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Claremont Plant Co., Cla 
. 





GUINEAS mont, 











4 Limited Number of Large w hite African Guineas 


Take 
proof Cab 
$5 per tric. Fletcher’s Farm, Rte. 2, Jackson, Tenn. Parks, 


Advantage of My Introductory Offer—Frost- 
bage Plants—See advertisement. k. O 


Darien, Ga. 





TURKEYS 





breeder; 1 yearling tom, fine one; 1ens, fine shape. 
All $40. 


Mammoth | Bronze Turkeys—Bird Bros’. greatest prize Plant 
winning str : largest finest young toms, 5 each. 


Purebred Bourbon Reds—1l tom, 2 years old, fine’ Sons, 


Wakefield Cabbage Plants—300, 65c; 506, 90c; 1,000, 
$L.75, insured mail. Quick delivery. J. T. Councill & 
Franklin, Va. 





Bork Farm, Guinea Mills, Va. 


Cabbage Plants by Express—$1.25 per 1,000; post- 
paid $1.50; special price on large “quantities, Varina 
Co., Varina, ( 





+ Hilt Ore hard, Jackson Springs, N 





Beautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 7 m prize- 
winning stock of the ‘“‘Gold Bank’’ strain. 


Frost- proof Waketierd Cabbage Plants— 100, 25 
postpaid; 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N 


1,00¢ $1.75, expressed ; quick delivery. 





Excellent 





Best Quality Early Jersey and Chasiesten Cabbage 
1 





























Rhode Island = eggs. Orders filled in rotation. Mrs. 
John F. Pay 2 


: [i 
For Sale—Cockerels—Barred Plymouth Rock, §._ C. a 








Bourbon vas and White Hollands. Miss Effie Boothe, pjants—1,000, $1.75; 500, 90c; 200, 50c; 100, 30c, 

*ulaski, postpaid. East Va. Plant Farm Franklin. Va 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS Send No ee Will ship €.0.D. to prove our 

- “——~«—ees plants are good akefields, Succession and Dutch 

Cockerels—White Rocks, Barred Rocks and Buff 1,000, $1.50: 5,000, 2 E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, 
Wryandottes, $2.50. W. D. Cordle. Emporia, Va. Georgia. 

White and Partridge: Wyandotte and Silver Hamburg Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Grown in Pied- 
Eggs—$3, 15 Sandy Run Poultry” Yards, Ellenboro, mont section from Long Island ted seed; make 
North Carclina heads. 1,000 plants, $1.75. Murray's Farm, Clare- 

mont, N. € 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, $13; hens, $10. ; ~ 
White Orpington fowls; cockerels, $5; hens, $3. Kel- Cabbage Pants—Millions now ready, Jersey and 
lerstrass strain. Mrs. C. T. Smith, Croxton, Va. Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 100,°40c; 500, $1; 


$1.65; over 5,000, $1.45. The American Plant 
Alma, Ga. 





Edgemont Farm, University, Va. 








The Rydal 
Wyandottes. 
reeding stock 


Amherst, Va.—Breeders Regal 
Buttereups. Hatching eggs, 
action guaranteed. Club member. 








Thompson 
Cockerels, $3 50, 
White Leghorn cockere 





jenuine Barred Rocks —Prize winners. 
$5 hens, $2.56 Ferris’ 8S. C 


Genuine Frost-proof 
by prepaid mail, 500, 
1,000, 1 
Outlaw 





(Classified | ads. continued on next page) 


5,000, $1 50. : faction guaranteed, 
C O., Hahirs a, 

















Is, $2.50, $4; hens, $2.50. Hill- 
» Poultry Yards, ‘Riges, Va 








Baby Chicks - 
Reds, Orpingtons, 3 
Postpaid; reasonable prices. 
Poultry Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 


— Purebred Leghorns, Rocks, 
yandottes Best laying strains. 
Catalog free. Missouri 








Barred Plymouth Rocks—White and Fawn Indian 
Runner ducks i for hatching, from matings of pure- 
bred, fine shaped birds. 


W ay, Meggett, 


Cockerels, pullets, and ducks, 
season. Write for full 6 rmation. Mrs. A. 
*., Route 








Eges—From 3 «special pens. First pen bought from 
B. Thompson for $250; 2nd and 3rd pens headed by 


prize cock and « ckerel at Southeastern Fair, 




















Walter 


Cabbage 


variety, 
y express, 





ASPHALT ROOFING 


Spotless Asphalt Roofing 
for residences, barns, 
sheds, etc. Takes same low 
insurance rate as metal. 
Gives you a lasting roof 
protection. Easily applied, 
attractive, and low up- 
keep 


Write for latest prices on 
Asphalt and Metal Roofing. 


THE SPOTLESS C., 
Richmond, Virginia. 



































—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 


Own a machine of your own. 
or easy terms. 


Cash 
Many styles and sizes 


for all purposes. 


Write for Circular. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., Ithaeca,N.Y. 




















. : ‘ s females of show type; 
Fine Young Jersey Rull—Ready for ser- For Sale Buff Orpington Cockerels—February, 1920, mated to my best laying a 
ter of merit dam, with record of 554 Ms. March and hatch, $3, $4, $5; strong. healthy $5 per 15.) Mrs, RB. A. Verdier, , LaGrange, Ga. 
~-year-old. Mrs. J. B. Lutz, Route 4, stock. Tes, per sitting of 15. Sunrise Poultry 
Cc Farm, Libert BIRDS 
l-blood Jersey Cows—Fresh before Feb Blue Orpingto 3 Sees 3 for s sale ~ Cook's strain ; the 
ne March 4th. Excellent individuals. finest chickens I have ever raised. $5 per sitting while QUAIL 
rticulars. Echo Orchards, State Road, they last. Can ship now, or will book order for later : : 
r shipment. L. A. Mattox, Pinetops, N Wanted—Live Quail for stocking purposes. Write, 
pa a , - - - stating price and number. The Manice Orchard, 
ge A bs ep gt BM hd sctne PLYMOUTH ROCKS Jackson Springs, N. C. 
ere ! on neavy nu er ro c 4 ——E — 
ee ae es. Tuberculin tested by Govern- Extra Good Barred Rocks—$3 to $5. J. W. Propet, 
nett) <Brerereen! Farm, ees Was es 7 , SEEDS AND PLANTS 
_SHORTHORNS Sale—-Barred Rock Eges—15 postpaid, $1.25. 
Purebred S n_calves— : McDonald, Sanford, N. C » ASPARAGUS 
. es re righ 00¢ 
\ 4 At farmers’ prices c. N" i ae ut- Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks—Parks’ strait direct; Asparagus Roots — Choice l-year-cld Washington 
Ville, Vi eggs, $2. Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Creedmoor, N. € Rust-proof Asparagus roots, grown from pedigreed seed. 
: ata : ‘ r $10 For larger amounts, will quote 
For Sale—Barred Rocks—Young roosters, bred-to- Lots of 1,000 at § , Nour 
_ PONIES lay at e5 WwW. N West End, N. C you a special price. Lots of 100 at $2, prepaid. Now 
TGs a - a2 AC i ju A Be the time to plant. W. F, Russell, Route 4, Tyler, 
Te ( meres les ~~ Satisfaction guaranteed. Purebred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, 0 per Texas 
cies Bra 3 a 15, delivered. Mrs. Grover Roper, Laurens, S _R. 6 4 
TWo Purebred Barred Rocks—Pullets, lay ing, $2.50 each; 
ee ee OR MORE BREEDS extra fine cockerels, $4 Adja Womble, Bear Creek, 
te Hampshi Sheep, Mulefoot and North Carolina | eho 


hina Hogs a has. Thompson, West- 








ernsey Calves—10 weeks old, $30 











- rate tor hi} t ts rijars + 7 
Fuge ° : hipment Satisfaction guaranteed. 
tI ter, Wisconsin 
we re ale—Combahee Poland-Chinas and Duroes— 
above breed. ou with good breeding stock, either 
oh re able prices. Combahee Co., White 


_PET STOCK 


Le Eee 


DOGS 
nths ¢ 















. ready to train. Males, 


and $25. 








Collie Pups—Male, $15 Beauti- 
f delivery Cash with order. 
‘ 


ed. rea . 
“Sykes, * Mebane. N 


From Champion White Plymouth 
Hunter Fleming, Kinston, 


Hatchi Egg 
Rocks of North 
North Carolina. 

Few Choice Cockerels +Ringlets Pullet ,matings, 





Carolina, 








$2.59 each for quick sale. Western Slope Ranch, 
Salisbury, N. Ss. 
Superior Barred Rocks—Dark and ligh eges from 





winners, 15, Grtivered, $2.50. G. Virgil Bodanteiuer 
Thomasville , 

Barred Plymo ath Rocks—White and Fawn Indian 
exhibition and puilet, _bred, $3 and $5. Mrs. Grady 
Withrow, Hollis, N 

Purebred Buff Rocks—Eggs,. $3 sitting: choice hens, 
$2.50; cockerels, $5 Sunnyview Farm, EB. C. Byerly, 
Proprietor, Lexington, 

Purebred suff Rock Cocker for Sale—At Boose’s 
Poultry Yard, at $3.50 and $5 each. R. N. Boose, 
Winston - sole, N. C., Route 2. 

Barred Rock Cockerels—Best in South, 














**Aristocrat’ 
bred from fine 











layers, $5, $10, $15 each. Maxwell 

Farm School, Franklin, N. C., Route 1 
For Sale—Purebred White Rock Eggs—$2 per sit- 
ting, delivered. Early hatched, prize wi eg White 





Rock cockerels, $2. O. Smith, Warsaw, N. ¢ 


——DIRECT TO YOU -- FREIGHT 


ROOFING CUT TO] One, Bie Siashine | FREE SAMPLES 
1 rie ° 
SAME PRICE ASBE |e rings price of | TO TEST |e 


FORE THE WAR 
down to about the same price it was before 
the war. 


pad HAPPENED a recollect how 
IN trices went down 

a 1919---and then 
went — than ever before. Now--while 


prices are at the bottom---is the time to buy 
all the fencing and roofing you need. 


FIREPROOF— seerwes Resting le 
“ . antee: 
CANT RU _} TRUST _} (orto years, Needs no 


Painting. Easy to nail on, Metal cutting 
Sheareand hammer furnished with all orders 











FROM $6.47 )PER 

TO $4.97 § SQ. 
PAID— 
We sell direct to you--- 


and we pay the freight. 
nd TODAY for Free 


wear” Roofing ope vt a — Prices on Fence and Roof- 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 


Savannah, Ga. 








Se __POULTRY ‘AND ) EGGS 








r ANCONAS 
nex s ° 
North Caro lite each. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, 





A Few Ancona 


fay many strain. Pullets and Cockerels—From my 


Fletcher’s Farm, Route 2, Jackson, 





Stock 40 8. ©. Anconas—Pullets, cocker- 
1. Sheppard’ 5, otrnin direct; none better. 





» Iron Station, 


We Want to Beautify the South With “Bars and 
Stripes’’ (Barred Rocks)—Eges, at $5 per 15, from 
stock we gave $50 per 15. Write for winnings. New- 
ringrock Farm, Salisbury, N. ©. 

Get Exhibition and Trapnested ‘‘Royal Blue’’ Barred 

Eggs for Hatehing—$3 to $10 per 15. Choice 
breeders, $5 to $50 each. Mating list free. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. G. L. Yarbro, Jackson, Tenn. 


Six .Specials—Best display Barred Roeks—At the 
greatest show ever held in the South. Write for win- 
nings. Eggs, $5 for 15. Grand breeders for sale. 














Satisfaction guaranteed. yew: Farm, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 





our mines in Tennessee. 


Facts’’ regarding bigger crops 


—USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE— 


ON YOUR LAND AND YOU WILL RAKE IN DOLLARS TOO 
The “FARMERS’ BEST’ Raw Phosphate Rock is shipped direct to you from 
Talk this over with your County Agent and write us for prices and ‘‘Farm 
using Phesphate Reck and Limestone. 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE & LIMESTONE CO., 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


_ CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
pre sof Caphegs | Plants, Now Ready 


























Frost-proof Se? 300, 




















=pr ot Cab bag ye ys lar its 


Tift P lant ec ompany, Albar ny 
F ine Fr rost Dr “ +f Cabbage Plants 

















shipment and ed, $1.25, 5, plants 





SN Ce 





or?! Intr duce My Fine F Frost-p) 


Guaran tee full coun t 
ry plant ts an 1d pre mpt shipment. R. O. 




















We " muarantes satis- 





Bry with our big illustrated pises folder, 
Se 























for, w helecale an iy po ail tr we. 





by vm gael or “niail collect , ‘for 




















By "and brute 7 
Carlisle Seed & Plant Co., 



































_ftost- nae and as good as 
We h 











express or mail co Nect. 














Teady for immediate A 


: 1, 000 for $2 79, postpaid. 
Jelgao guaranteed 


mn on the Ear—Field selected and germina- 


Seed ( 
Tune, Grower of Corn and Tobacco 


tion tested. J. H. 





Seed, Johnsonville, s 

Biggs’ Rebred Corn — Larger, better than origi- 
nal, making 10 te 20 bushels more per acre than other 
varieties. Seed for acre, $1, prepaid; bushel, express, 
$4. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. Directions *‘Grow- 
ing More Corn,’’ included 





is net ouly bred to produce 
but to resist the attacks of 
Its small sinewy stalk 
Reid 


Reid’s White Dent Corn 
maximum yields of grai: 
corn rot, root rot, weevils, ete 
does not uproot in wind Booklet free. 8. 
& Sons, ,__ Henderson, Tenn 


Reid’s | White Dent—A 2-car, 
bred by us 20 years, to produ 8 
grain economically Every charac 
both practical and scientific reasons 
S. B. Reid & Sons, Henderson, Tenn 


COTTON 
Seed—#1 


, Quick- maturing corn, 
maximum yield of 
‘teristic backed by 
Booklet free. 





Cook bushel. Nolan Helms, Hon- 


oraville, 


Cotton 





Cook’s Early Big Boll Cotton bushel. 
Luther Womble, Bear Creek, N. 
Big Boll—From our private gin; $1 per 
Aiken, e. 
“Early ~§-lock Cotton—Prize 
Ber inettsyille, 8. C 


Seed—$1.50 
¢. 


Cleveland 
bushel. Lakeview Farms, 


Blue Ribbo n Rig Boll, 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, 





OATS 
500 Bushels of Pure Fulghum Seed Oats—f.o.b. 
Yreshinetoa, in new bags, $1 bushel. W. J. Midyette, 
Lake Landing, N. C. 























Seed Oats—Burt or - 90- )- Day , 90c > bu : u.; Fulghum, $1.20 
bu.; 25-bushel lots and over, 5c per bushel less. Kirby 
Seed “Company, Gaffuey, S. C 

Seed Oats- $1.40 bushel. Burt or 


i) inter Turf, 











Ninety-Day, $ hel. Red Rust-proof, 90c¢ bushel, 
White seed oatsN Bic bushel. All sacked, f.o.b, Knox- 
ville. D. R. May _ Seedsman, Knoxville, Tenn 
ONIONS 
Onion — Millions 


of Good White Bermuda Onion 
Plants—Shipped promptly. ot veld, 00, $1; 000, 














THE PROGRESSIVE ‘FARMER 


Farm for Sale—Life is worth living on a farm nei 








Salisbury, Maryland. We have good markets 

good roads. Our soil is fertile and productive, and ~ 

is the home of Prof. W assey. For Particul 

address S. P Woodcoc ok, ‘Salish ry, Marylar an, 
The Santa Fe has built a new branch 


railwa ay ¥ lin 


through the South Plains region of West Texas 
new farming and livestock region with new towns j 
being opened up. This territory already is partly * 


cupied by a good class of settlers, 
Proven by actual experience. Here y you can profitah) 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ig ; 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and tak 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folde : 
T. C. Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, ythe. Texan,” ~ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


Learn at Home or Sche ol—Bookkeeping, Shorthery eeping, Shortha: 

, and, 

on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 


and crop DOSSiDIlitieg 











$2.25; 10,000, collect, at Thomasvil! Plan t 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
PEANUTS 

White Spanish Peanuts—$5 100-™. bag; Runners, 

$4. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala 
PEAS 

Wanted—Canada and Table I ‘Peas—Ma Mail sample, 
prices. M. T. Pridgen, Creek, c 

50 Bushe ls Nice Bright Groit Pe as $3 bushel, cash, 
here. Small farm for sale, reasonable. J. P. Ekard, 
Crewe, Va 








Pure Wannamaker’s Cleveland — Rig Roll Cotton 
Seed—$1.50 per bu__ RR. W. Trixler, Gold Hill, N.C 
Acala Cotton Seed Best. variety ~ kno wn For d de- 


scription and prices, write Bitsche Seed House, Chick- 


ashaw, Okla ~ 

Round Boll Long Staple Cotton Seed—$2 per bushel, 
clean and well ginned. Cash with order. W. C. Davis, 
Mamers, N. 











otton 


and lig Boll C 
$2 per Be, H. M. 


Improved Extra Early Cleveli 
Seed—Ginned with private gin, 

































Rogers, Dillon, 8 : 

Splendid Strain Half-and-Ha Cotton d—Very 
orn and prolific Best linter grown, bushel, 
J. C:. Jones, Louisburg N. Cc 

Cook’s Early Big Boil, Simpkins’ Prolitie—Pure; no 
disease; above weevil line $2 ae bushel, delivered. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Tr utman, _N ; 

Cotton Seed—Pool’s Early - Big Boll—Get them di- 
rect from imtroducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices. Elliot 8. Pool, Clayton, Cc 

Cotton—W annamak ‘r’s Improved Cleveland Big Roll 
and Early King Cot Seed- ee from boll weevil; 

-50 per bushel. L. 8. Olive =, mw. ¢ 

500 Bushels Pure Webber 49 Cotton Seed 
50 per bt f.o.b. Cowart, Miss Apply 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss 

Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early prolific, highest per 
cent lint, largest yield per acre. Genuine seed, cheap. 
Heavy Fruiter Seed Company, Carnesville, Ga 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—At *nve and let 
live’’ prices. Also Biggs’ Prolific seed corn. Care- 
fully bred for 6 years. Cotton Valley Farm, Tar- 
boro, N. € 

Wannamaker’s Cleveland and Broadwell’s. Double- 
jointed Cotton Seed Sale—All clean, culled, and 
guaranteed pure. Grown in non-boll weevil territory. 
Write for prices. Eugene Baker, Gainesville, Ga 

Offers Pure Picdmont Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed direct from criginator, privately ginne $1.50 per 


bushel in 10-bushel lots or more; $1.75 per bushel in 
less than 10-bushel lots. F. H. Williamson, Commerce, 
Ga. 














Genuine King’s Reimproved © ~ Sale— - 
Earliest and most prolific cotton on rec laran- 
teed free of any disease. $1.50 per_bushel; 5-bushel 
lots, Grown farthest north H. L. Coleman, 
Merry Mount, N. C. 


on Seed for 
 o 

















Dixie Triumph—Wilt resistant, small 4 
stalk, special boll weevil variety, extra 7 
per busitel. Sander’s Improved Clevela: Z ll, 
all, open stalk, extra early, best for boll weevil, $1 
bushel, f.o.b Cedar Grove Farms, Bz ll, 
South Car olina 








ad Cleveland Big Boll Cot- 









ton Seed The strain, only 2 years from 
originators. My Ty hisure 3 absolute puri 

No_ boll weevils. verage yield was 
18 heavy bales Writs , fie prices. R. H 





Carpenter, 





Clevelanc Sale—$1.50 per 















bushel, sac sked “and ( d, 3 bushel lots and 
oven. These seed from land than same variety, first 
picking October 5th Ibs. per acre, under State 
Agricultural Depart me ” No a weevil, 
3. I. Ni cholson, Route urg, N. C 

y Me ‘bane ~ Plat . 1 Your 

will make you sear ly and 

vil Rig bolls, 37 L 
turin drouth  resistit ecd 
tester and. guarant } 
and less ree literatur M 
. Oklahoma 


Farms, Caddo, 





- Boll Cotton 
ng seed 




































onet, | $1.00. cv axauteed. 





nearly two tons of cabbage seed planted on them, 
y choicest seed that. we could _buy. 7 3 
eamaien. and Charles- 


1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, ary 


000. Nothing but good strong plants shipped. | 
Wholesale Plant Company, ; ia. 


“ANE AND SORGHUM SEED 








“orange, for. ‘forage, $i, 60 


0c 
syrup or forage, $3 bu., ‘or 31 pec "9 
s. 








For Sale—Seed Chuten—00 per bushel; matures in 
90 days ; ono — bir hog feed e 
Ala. 











Rel Clover Mago* 8 eink ay 
Write D. R. Mayo, ete. 





Sweet Clover Seed—Prices_ and information 
ing sent on request. 





ig Rae tag | presse, Sweet Clover Seed. 7 











Your Seed Corn on Ear—Coker’s 
Groza from field selected, type sae sree for 8 years, 


Ear 
carriage charges collect. Boulderbrook Farm, 








paockinnt n’s dlign “he é tig Boll on 
Seed, Har d Webber 49-3 
8 der Grown vernment and 

North Carolina officials Pro- 
duced 1% bales per acre, 410 to 42 per cent lint, clean, 
no boll weevils, or diseases Write for prices one in- 
formation Buy North Carolina grown seeds J. 
Brockington, Agriculturist, Fayetteville, N 

Cleveland Piedmont Big Boll- “oe to early ma- 
turing and heavy fruiting, buy ir seed grown in 
this Piedmont section of norther ast Georgia, where, 
owing to soil and climatic conditions the staple is 
Superior and sells at a premium Cotton merchants 
will testify to this fact. Write now for full descrip- 
tion of this wonderful variety bags 





sacked in 100-m. 
$5 per bag. A. 











Price $1.50 per bushel; Owens & 
Sons, Canon, Ga. 

Wannamaker’s d Big Bol ~ Cott n Seed— 
Seed one and two y 3 from pedigree, selected and 
grown for trueness to type. Bred for beating boll 
weevil, and special attention to earliness. No top 
crop picked Ginned on private gin for maximum 
purity.* Endorsed by county agent and experiment 
station. Write for facts and prices. We are | 
References, Westminster Bank, R. G. Dun 
Marett Farm & Seed Co., Farm Dept., Westminster, 


South Carolina. 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed— Direct from the originators and breeders. The 

best ‘‘all-round’’ cotton yet developed for boll wee- 
vil or no boll weevil conditions. Early, small weed, 
medium foliage, highest yielding, 38 to 42 per cent of 
lint. Entire stock yielding 1 to 2 bales per acre, re- 
cleaned and delinted on our new private ginnery sys- 
tem, insuring uniform planting, and perfect stand 
in one-half the time. Be convinced that it will pay 
you to invest in some of these seed, by writing for 
our new 1921 20-page Descriptive Catalog, containing 
valuable and detailed information, and greatly 
duced prices on both small and carload lots. Model 
Seed Farm, St. Matthews, S. C., W. W. Wannamaker 
& Sons, Proprietors, 


























GRASS ‘SEED 

Gras for Pastures—Meet me Southern Cattlemen's 
Convention. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 

Sudan Seed—Lubbock grown, well matured, free 
from Johnson grass, $7.10 per ewt., f.0.b. Lubbock. 
Prompt shipment. Order today, avoid disappointment 
later. Address, Farmers’ Seed Co., Box 12, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

HEDGES 
Amoor River Privet pieces Plants—100, m™ 


500, $9; 
1,000, $17. Mrs. A. F. Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
Hedge Plants—Amoor River—One year, Senda) $2 
per 10 rice reduced account low, price cotton. 
Srecevecn Nurseries, Conway, S. 


LESPEDEZA 


Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—1920 
and nut grass seeds. <A. R. 














crop, free 
Annison, 


Choice 
from Johnson 
Zachary, La. 

Lespedieza Seed—$6 per bu.; free_of Johnson grass. 
Buy direct from the farmer. BR. E. Thompson, Jr., 
Woodville, Miss., Wilkinson County. 





particulars, 
Ala. 


New Crop Clean Mixed Peas—$2.25 per bushel, cash 














with order Farmers’ Hardware Co., Forest City, 
North Carolina. 

Peas “Mixed, 2 bu.; +, Whippoorwill, Ll $2 20 bu.;: Clay, 
$2.45 bu. * ‘bu.: Brabham, $2.50; Wonder- 
fui or Unknown, $2.90 bu.; Red Riper, $2.40 bu. Our 
peas are all recleaned, new crop and sound, Pe in 
new bags. Kirby See egy Company, Gaffney, 8S. 














an Peas for ae eor 
0 per bu.; mixed varieties at 
O. money order or certi- 
no attention paid 


300 Bushels Nice ¢ 
wills and Clays at $2.6 
$250; in 100-M. bags. P. 
fied bank check to accompany order; 








_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted: Capable Man (Single Preferred)—One wh 
is experienced in the handling of an Avery tractor, 
@an run an automobile and an International 6 HP 
gasoline engine; also able to do the general repatri: 4 
of the same. Must know how to use plow for the tractor 
Apply, .with references, and lary expe cted. F T 














Eng ish «Manager, ‘Boxwood Farm,’ *? Mocksville, N. ¢ 
SALESMEN — 
Wanted—Live Agents ‘for Hollow Tile Silos—Wrie 


for partic ulars if you mean business. W,. §, 
Clay Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 


lovee Maks 4 Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in_all uten- 
a Sample peckage free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
. Amsterdam, we . 


Dickey 


























to orders unlesa accompanied yan funds. W. N. John- lee ents wanted to advertise our goods and distribute 
ston Sons Co., Mooresville, N yree Samples to gonsumer—S00, per hour. Write for 
full particulars, American Products Co., £ Amer- 

Cs ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

75,000 Early Bearing, Bred-up, Budded and Grafted Is Your Income Sufficient?—Life insurance offers 
Papershell Pecan Trees—Write for free booklet on Pe- great opportunities to men of character, all or part 
ean Culture now, Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. time. , Company very old and strong. References re- 

— quired, Address Box 448, Durham, N. C 
POTATOES a = —~ 
— Salesmen Wanted—We have openings for wi de- awake 





200 bushels to 
Seed Co 


Our Irish Cobler Seed _ Potatoes from 
acre stock, 60 cents pec Hendersonville 
Rox 815, Hendersonville, N. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Progressive Best Everbearing ~ Strawberries —100, 
50¢ $7.50; 1000, $12 
Bostic, North Carol 


Plants—By pre pet mail: Everbearing, 
800, $6; 400, $7.50; 500, $9; 

such as Lady Thomp- 
100, $1.50; 200, 50; 
1,000, $7.75. Oakdale 








$2; 
50, prepaid. Valdesfan Nurseries, 
1a. 











Strawberry 
100, $2.50; 200, $4.50; 
1,000, $16. One-crop varieties, 
son, Klondike, Missionary, etc., 
300, $3.25; 400, $4; 500, $4.50; 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 






































Red Top, $15 100 Orchard | Grass, $2.25 bushel. 
Timothy, $4.50 bushel Write for catalog R. 
Mayo, Seedsr 1, Kn xville, _ Tenn 

We don’t ask for all the money down on Potato, 
Cabbage, Tomato, and Onion Plants. Write for facts. 
Sexton rs Co., Royston, Ga.. Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Valdosta, Ga.; Falcon, N.C. Thomasville, Ga. 

Clovers—Japan_or Les 9 20¢ D.; Red, > Ameri- 
ean grown ic TH Alfalfa, 25c Ib.; Alsike, 25¢ Ib. 
Sapling, 25e B.; C iover and grasg mixture hy perma- 
nent pasture, 25c ; Evergreen Yawn grass, 35c Ib. 
Kirby Seed Company,” affney, 8. C 





Bulbs—Holland and French Grown—Sury lus stock, 





100,000, to offer at cost, consisting of Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Tulips and Daffodill, by, eh prepaid, 40 for 
lant now; flowers for heo. Smith, 


H te 
Flori tox 8, S. Highland Station, Re Ala. 
Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planters 
in smal] or large lots by express, parcel post or freight. 








500,000 June budded peach trees. Plum, cherries, 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts, etc. Shade and 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs Free catalog. 
TT ennessee Nursery Ce, Cleveland, T nn 






































F or Sale— Frost proof Cc abbaxe 
Plants—Open field winter grown; 
buneh of 50 plants wrappe in d 
damp moss to roots, and variety d livery t 
condition guarante . E Jersey Wakefield, Char- 
leston Wakefield, S Flat Dutch, White Ber- 
Postage pre ; 200, T5c; 300, $1; 
500 50; 1,000, § press t, 1,000, $2. 
Write Frost Proof Plant Cc OM yntgomery, Z 
FRUIT TREES 
Sell Fruit Trees Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Light work, good profit. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
r wale Extra Choice Budded Satsuma Orange 
Tr a= » healthy, vigorous and well rooted 
Priced gh Write “¥ yur wants Bass Nurseries, 
Eamnbeston, Miss 
Salesmen Wante-—We have openings for wide-awake 
hustlers, who can make good money Sell ng o1 
sery stock, fruit trees, nut trees, iad 
mental trees, shrubs and evergr: 















once, stating territory pref Se ag J. Van Lin 
sery Co., Box 10, Pomona, N. C 

Fruit Trees—All Varieties P cain s, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Figs, Grapes, Pecans, and 3erry 
Plants—For $10.50 we will send by express 17 peach 


trees, which will give ripe fruit from June to October; 
*h trees, 75c each; apple trees, $1.25; pecans, 
eS, F5e. Write for prices on ‘any other fruit 
eas trees, shrubbery or berry plants needed. 
Our stock is as good as can be had anywhere at any 
price. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Byt no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences a3 to his honesty and business responsibility. 

















NORTH CAROLINA 








105-Acres Farm Cheap—3% miles from Hickory, 
N. C.; 6-room house, 2 barns; orchard; half in culti- 
vation, balance mostly timbered. P. L. Cloninger, 
Hickory, N. €. 





For Sale at a Sacrifice—140 Acres of Fine Red Land 
—2 miles from the town of Mebane. One of the finest 




















hustlers, who can make good money selling our nursery 
stock, Fruit trees, nut trees, 
trees, shrubs and evergreens. Wr 
ing territory preferred. J. Van 
Box 10, Pomens, N. C, 


MACHINERY 

















RRR Anew nnnnnnannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnew 
One Shaler Vuleantzer = -tire, 6-tube capagity, in 
good condition; will sell at a bargair Neal B. Clark, 
Troy, c.. Bo x 
Cabbage € utter, Six knives, slices vegetables rap- 
idly. Excellent for Saratoga chips. Prepaid, $1; 
Agenta wanted. Lusher Bros,, 





three for $2. 
nad. 





INCUBATORS OR BROODERS _ 


One Standard Buck eye Ineubat: 
most new; a bargain. Tom Saunders, 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Seven-foot Red Top Steel Fence Posts—5 
cash with order, Farmers’ Hardware Co., 


























‘orth Carolina. 

Hemstitching and Picoting Attac Wor ou 
all sewing machines. Price $2. P I _ 
cents extra. heme Mail Order Hou Bir- 


mingham, Als 





For Sale—Velvet Beans—C arl 
bushel, Iron, Brabham and Mix 
ish and Runner 7eanuts, $4 100 











35-gallon barrel, $17.50. Cash with 
Davis, Richlar id, Ga 

Baby Chicks—Leading rieties, 
laying stock Very reasonable pr 





postpaid. Tneubators 
trated catalog and big 
Poultry Farms, W 


brooders, at w 
poultry book 
in ds rr, Mo. 




























Patent- Send for free book 
formation for inyer itors Send sk ce 
tion for f pinion of its: patenta ble natu mt 
service (20 years’ ex i .) ser & Ta Tt 
4954 Talbert Bldg., W: D 

Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With lime-snlphur 
to control San Jose Scale. We have it in concen 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water to each 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
scale and make fruit trees healthy. Prices by express 
1-gallon can, §-gallon can, $5 Name exprest 
office. Oak arm, Birmingham, Ala 

Metal Egg rates— minized 
parcel post shipment e and safe ™ 
last almost indefinitely. Just the thing for s 
hatching eggs or to cot n i 
pre uid mail: i. doses si 

a5: 3 at e, $2 ad 
size, $3. Cas sh with orde ming 
ham, Ala 





ARTICHOKES _ 


































Jerusalem ‘—~ hokes—For I 
paid, insur arcel post Seed 
collect enduron Fote st Farm, B 
FERTILIZERS —_- 
Ir You Want to Buy Your Fertilizers Right—Address 
F ttle. New Bern, N. C 
FRUIT 
Sprayed, Hand-pic “ed. Well Packed Appl 55 bar- 
rel; $2 box. Orc it rs Ned promp Write Greendale 
Farm, Beta, N. C 
HAY <a 
Johnson Hay—Carlots. Bacon & Hudson, n, Gallion, 
Alabama 





PRINTING 


250 Envelopes or Noteheads, $1.20; 5 
paid. Womble Press, Bear Creek, N. C. 


omble Ee 
Printed Stationery—Be prepared to handle your cor: 
respondence when the spring season opens uP. Send 
us your copy and $6 and we will forward to you, Dre 
paid, 500 high-grade 84x11 letter heads (ruled or ul- 
ruled) and 500 envelopes, printed to order and beau- 
tifully illustrated with ideal cut of any breed poultry, 






























































grain farms in this section; good small home; well ¢ t of ar 
watered. This place is worth $10,000 ; sactifice sale, my 2 eae eee pote Tay oy iknow our 
$6,500. Address W S. Crawford, Mebane, Cc. business”. McAuliffe Brothers, Milledgeville, G&___ 
VIRGINIA RICE 
Ramingien. — any Caeme—iCetene.) Sure, Pure Cracked Rice —Clean, free of dirt; ie 
chicken and hog feed; $1.50 ner 100 fbs., f.0.b, Ne 

Virginia Stock, Grain and Dairy, Forme- -Near Wash- Orleans. Minimum shipment, 5 bags. Benedict Comm. 
ington. N. R. Hanes, Ashbt Co., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia—Let_ us send you ees catalog of the best 
bargain in farm and timber properties in Virginia, ROOFING or 
where farm land is cheap and productive, and the cli- Galvanized Roofing — Factory shipment, deliveree 
mate delightful. Address, The Virginia Realty Co., prices. State amount and kind wanted. Farmers 
Palmyra, Va. Hardware Company, Forest City, N. ¢€. 

Farm for Sale—231 Acres—Chesterfield County, Va., 
on Appomattox River and gravel road, 2 miles to SHINGLES il 
National Highway (cemented); buildings poor; plenty For Sale—Red Cedar Shingles—18 inches long, a 
fruit. For particulars, write E. M. Collier, Koute 3, not warp or rot, and will last a lifetime: Lat ol Le 
Petersburg, Va. eee in any quantity, f.o.b. cars, Apex. 

mailed on request, L. 8. , Apex, N. C. 
OTHER STATES ba ae 

a “— oe ao “pega Near Salisbury—Excellent SYRUP 
quality land, rst-class improvements, on macadam f ‘ n new 
road and is within 1 mile of railroad station and city. a5 palloe eee eeeer Se pet gallon, 1 ots es o P. 
For particulars, address S. P. Woodcock, Salisbury, tt ool Climax, Ga 


Maryland. 


Farm Wargain—For sale, 900 acres located on rail- 
read: all under wire fence; extra fine horse barn, 
good cattle barn and numerous other outbuilding 
100-ton concrete silo; nice residence, bungalow type, 
equipped with waterworks, bath and electric lights; 
young orchard. Probably the best dairy proposition 
in the state of Alabama. Daily mail by R. F. D. For 
write owner, Dr. J. S. Kamper, Coatopa, 











Pure Georgia Cane Spray —iipesiiont 











from producer to consumer at $5 per case_of 8 x > 
cans; $3.35 per case of 12 5-fb. cans; $17.50 per Citi- 
rel of 35 gallons , f.0.b. Cairo, Ga. Reference, 
zens’ Bank. C. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga 
TOBACCO 
Improved Adcock Tobacco Seed—50c ounce. OF $5 
Der pound. J. W. Ashley, Timberlake, N. © 
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[WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











BERKSHIRES 

Open SALLIE 
— WANT ‘A BERKSHIRE? — 

Now Is THB TIME TO START A HERD 
As you ar t uy see og am — ge f at Pam 3 po 
pre-war . nt a ch to s 
and ay at i y 
you. 


MEADOWVIEW FARM, 


Ci os wime, Oo. 7 
BERKSHIRES AT HALF PRICE 


Bi . Bred Gilts and Pigs. 
1 vp price fo meet the lew 


Write us for particulars 


PIN} HURST r AR} 





L Ruohs Pyron, 











Servi 














North ‘Cheotion: 
Berkshires: EPOCHAL -Berkshires 


ave Proven Thelr Superiority 

hal 4th, our senior herd sire, is @ 

f Ep 1 a brother to the grand 
Epochal’s Thor We are ofering some 

t ( s s nd Youn 











¥ prices All Seneals registered 
sned. Write us your needs. 


HILLGREST FARM, 
Owner, Clarksville, Va. 





H. M. Harris 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


——————— PLL LLP? 7 


TURLIN NGTON'S DUROC FARM 


| 
| tome of 
North we... 1920 Champion 
| Aged Herd, also 
| Champion Young Herd. 


Pigs and Bred Sows for Sale 


Has for sale at a bargain a few PIGS and 




















BRED SOWS. Pigs, either sex, sired b 
aoe WONDER KING 134421, North 
Carolin 1919 Grand Champion Boar. who 
heads the herd. Sows bred to him for March 


litters. WRITE OR COMB. 
Turlington’s Duroc Farm, 


H. A. TURLINGTON, Owner, 
Route 2, Duke, N. C. 





___....,,. DUROC-JERSEYS 
Bred Gil Gilt Sale 


Bred for.March and April farrow Pr 
those who have waited for lower prices 
sold under a guarantee 
Cc. D. MURPHY, 


12 Head of Choice, Registered 
DUROC-JERSEYS GILTS— 
iced to please 
Every one 


Atkinson, N. C. 





DUROCS — Cherry King Breeding 


Five-months Shoats, $15 each; 10-weeks Pigs, $10 
Satisfaction or money back and expenses paid bot! 
ways 

JOHN L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRIES 


Denne mmm" 





IN THE FEED LOT, 











GIL’ utsta 
and PALL PIGS 


BE HELD IN JACKSON, FEBRUARY 28, 


FLETCHER’S FARM, 
Route 2, Jackson, Tenn. 


—THE HAMPSHIRE HOG— 


FARM, and 

THE SHOW RING 
has ied in 1920 over all breeds, 
The quick! are J good moth- 
t } ‘ short, the farmers’ 

pr the packers’ favorite 
OUR HERD CO oy SOME OF THB 
GREATEST INDIVID ALS IN THE wig tt i 
We are > rit most attractive prices OPEN 
rT ding SP RING BOARS 


OUR PUBLIC SALE OF BRED SOWS WILL 























PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA., 


smokehouse and market. your 
There’s always-a market ior pork, ¢ 
with corn and peanuts. 

Spring barrows farrowed 
market the 
ready to repeat the performance for 
COME TO OUR PUBLIC SALE, 
these splend 
SWAQ’S POINT FARM, 

Scotland, Virginia. 


by the 


peanuts 


sows ¥V 
second week in December 
you. 
at 
id sows and wa tch her re epes 


Write for Catalog to DUNGAN McKIN 


or corn on 


rd pe vk prices a 


PUBLIC SALE 
30--Duroc Bred Sows and Gilts--30 


Selected from the Tops of our Herds and Bred to our Prize Wit 
BROOKWATER DEMONSTRATOR 31ST 

and SCISSORS OF VIRGINIA 

Sell at Public Auction at Petersburg Fair Grounds 
1 P. M., FEBRUARY 3RD, 1921 
FREE Luncheon Served at 12 O’C 


li you had one oy two] vurebred Duroc Brood Sows on your farm you wouldn't 
have to worry about the price of peanuts or corn. The ii 


nning | 


Clock 


- pigs would 
hag hoof at a real 


‘e high in comparison 


are offering sold on the Ric! d 
at llc, the top price. The sows are 
Petersburg, February 3rd, buy one of 
Ae. 
and A. H. OCHSNER 


Spring Grove, Va. 
EY, Scotland, Va 














O. I. C.’s 


nr ee 
0. I. C.’— PIGS, BOARS, GILTS ——0O, 1. 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs, Service Boars, 
Open Gilts, of State 
Stock must be as represented or money refun 
Write for circular and prices. 
R. Q. OWEN, Route 1, 


C.'s 
Bred and 
and National Prize-winning Blood. 


BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS 





no 


aA 


~~ 





Pigs, Gilts, Boars and Sows 


I. E. ELY, 


Prolific Big Type Poland-China 


Of the most popular breeding. 


onesville, Va. 
Jones a. 





—~) 





[ SIGN THE PLEDGE !s— 
Less Cotton! 


40 DUROCS! 





WRITE = CA 
COL. W. D. SCOTT, 


Prd tioneecr. 


Sheldon, Beaufort County, 





—NMore Livestock! 
PUBLIC SALE 
Thursday, February 3, 1921 


Your greatest chance to buy on Liberal Terms. 
anteed on every animal, 
TALOG—Send mail bids direct or in our care to 


—SIGN THE PLEDGE! 
—More Money! 


40 DUROCS! 





Satisfaction guar- 


LT. WELLS, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 


South Carolina. 
































—---— —~ 
GILTS— DUROCS —SOWS 


We offer a few Choice Sows and 
Gilts, bred for spring farrow to 
our International Grand Cham- 
pion, Quality Orion King Jr. and 
Faultless Defender Jr. 

We have sold others breeding 
stock that produced champions,— 
let us start you right. 

These will not last but a few days. 

Write Immediately 
li PEACOCK & HODGE, 


The Home of Champion Durocs 


| Department Z, 
i] Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. | 
— at) 


SS ——! )\ 


T ’ 
ee Durocs 


ANNUAL BROOD SOW SALE, FEB. 19, {921 
Send for Catalog 

BRED GILTS—Sired by and mated to Giant 
Top Col., largest boar of the breed, actually 
weigh ing 000 Ibs. lso SERVICE BOARS. 
nmuned “oo sold on Positive | 
Money Back Guarantee. If not satisfactory, re- | 
y expense and the purchase price will be | 









































| WR Top. AY for Specia] Mid-Winter Bargain 

| List of Mc Famous Big Types in America. 

| BLUE. RIBBON STOCK FARM, 

Chas. V. Truax, Box 6, Sycamore, Ohio. 
\—— —/) 

















DUROCS— Boars —DUROCS 


Pathfinder Preeminent 


Reserve Champion North Caroling State Fair, 1920, 
Heads Our Her 


4 FEW CHOICE SUMMER aeane left for sale 
at reasonable prices. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Bs FAIRMONT FARMS, 
» §. Vanatta, Owner & Mor., Hillsboro, N. C. 
w er. 


en 


~DUROC-JERSEYS— 


300 Head In Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS 
SERVICR BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 
antesd. @carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
WRITE US, 

BRINKLEY DUROC FARM 

me : 














Brinkley, Ark. 


(eee 
° e 

DUROCS—Sows, Gilts, Boars, Pigs 
on herd is headed by Major Orion King, Reserve 
Staubton, Virginia, 1919. His get took 10 prizes 
a Fair, 1920, 2 of them firsts. Large, easy 
_ as we as show animals. 
a Sows and Gilts, Open Gilts, Boars, Pigs for 

©. Herd immuned, triple treatment. Send for 
Drivate sale 


CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, 











Stantey. Va. 





ee: 





When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
Writing you as am advertiser in The Pro- 
tessive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 


sbility ef ail advertising it carries.” 





{ SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 
The Mortgage Lifters 


At fasmers’ prices. 
earth. 
Write and learn more about these great hogs. 


Idyllwilde Farm 
, S P. Woodley, Prop., 





Have greatest blood lines on 
Can furnish pigs and shoats not akin. 


Creswell, N. @ | 








PIGS and LIGHTER GILTS in great quantity. 


WwW. R. KIMBALL, 


MODERN DUROC FARM Is Offering ORION CHERRY KING SOWS 


Bred for second and third litters, March farrow. 


ALSO SOMB YEARLING GILTS, weighing 300 pounds and better, by a son of PATHFINDER CLIMAX. 
These are not cheap hogs, but on account of bad heaith I am going to sell them, regardless of price. 


COME AND MAKE YOUR SELECTION—AND DO YOUR PRICING 


HARGROVE, N. C. 








MILLER’S Big Poland-China Hogs 


Bred, fed ae sold right. Gilts, 


Write your Tene. 
Boars and Pigs. Two Her 

A. W. MILLER, Or 
Harrisburg, Va. 


Prompt Service. 


Lewis D. MILLER, 
Bridgewater, Va. 





HOLSTEINS 





C. W. Newman, Prop. Merry- 
all Farms, Wyalusing, Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 

“Holstein cattle have been the 
real foundation for my financial 
success. 


From an original in- 
vestment of $75 in one purebred 
female I have in twelve years 
sold $3,840 worth of stock, and 


have six valuable animals on 


hand.” 
Send for Free Booklet 
The Holstein-Friesian Asso- 


ciation of America, 
{80 Amoriean Bidg., Brattlebore, VE. 











All Ages—All Sexes. 
Write us your wants. 
Prices reasonable. 


Bardstown, Kentucky. 


— KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS — 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 


‘agi 











Pp Reg. HOLSTEINS for Sale -2 





To freshen in February. 

Herd Tuberculin Tested. 
WESTHAM FARM, 
Rio Vista, 





Virginia. ] 











Send in your renewal promptly. 





club and get a reward. 


Get up a 





With the Blood of GOLDEN FERN 
EMINENT, NOBLE OF OAKLANDS, and 


Big Types, from noted Western herds. Satis 
Ww. G. HOUSTON, 


JERSEYS—— BULLS and HEIFERS 


’S LAD, GOLDBN FERN’S NOBLE, 
the best strains found. 


SPLENDID APPEARANCE—TUBKRCULIN TESTED—PRICES REASONABLE. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Gilts, Service Boars, Pigs— 


faction guaranteed. Write for folder, 
MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 


— JERSEYS 


FAIRFIELD, VA. 














Union Stock Yards, 
Reference: 





WANTED— CATTLE, SHEEP, CALVES AND HOGS —WANTED 


Sent to Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, will bring you good prices. 


market, eae buying, good railroad service. 
. DRIVER & CO., Commission Merchants, 


Large 
Correspondence invited. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Mercantile Bank, Baltimore, Md. 











GUERNSEYS 


eee 


HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 
BULL CALVES 


WITH SIZE, TYPE, PRODUCTION 
Herd Sires: Sons of KING LYONS, KING JOH. 
Dams: 1 to 4 Generations of YEARLY RECORDS. 


Vrite for Our List 
Dopt. F — Houine Colleges fiottins Ve. J 
HOLSTEIN-- Calves --GUERNSEY 
Holstein and Guernsey Calyes and Older Stock. 
Grade Calves, $25 each. 


Registered Animals, $40 and higher. 
BURR OAK FARM, WHITEWATER, WI8. 























JERSEYS 


JERSEY 





She Profit Breed 


**The Key to Dairy Profits’’ and‘‘Jersey 
Facts’’ —two important books, telling 
how farmers are making real profit today 
with Jerseys—how anyone can do it any- 
where. Whether you are interested in 
one cow or a hundred, these books will 
show you how to make money. 

Free— Write today 
American Jersey Cattle 
Club,.326-A W.23 St. 

lew York 















MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





2 

















HOLSTEINS — GUERNSEYS 
BERKSHIRES 


HOMSTEAD DAIRY FARMS 
Home of the Springvales 
REG. HOLSTEINS—Herd sires: King Alcar- 
tra Segis Ormsby 254120, son of the $50,000 
bull; and King Pontiac Pelham Colantha 
202799, grandson of King of the Pontiacs 
and Colantha Johanna Lad. And 
REG. GUERNSEYS—Herd sires: Francis 8th 
of Ruotte’s King 35046, and Triple Rose 
19732, 28% per cent blood of May Rose. 
BERKSHIRE HOGS—Herd headed by Double 
hamplion Boy 2nd. 
We have-some good sons of the above sires 
for sale, out of high record cows, and will 
price them to you at a reasonable figure. 
HOMESTEAD DAIRY FARMS, 
Harry L. Van Horn, Supt. Salisbury, Md. 























| 
| 








—READY MONEY— 
All the Time for All 
Progressive Farmer Agents. 
There is a big opportunity for a 
live wire agent right in your com- 
munity. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and a complete line of 
supplies, ard turn your spare time 











into ready money. a 














Save your paper and get a binder. 






































Allis-Chalmers1Z-26 


2-3 Plow ee E 


2000 Pounds 
Constant 
Draw Bar 

Pull 











vy 
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The *3,000,000 Trac Se 


& ; which the 12-20 is m ed Lik : 30, 

at the new A-C 12-20 at pres- 
oO sure feed system perfected at a cost of $75,000; 

Fe) is equipped with positive air washer; us over 

™ size radiator whicl -vents over- he ating of th 


h prevents ove 
heavy-duty valve-in-head motor; and embodies 
frameless construction and flexi ble 


three-point suspension, co 


YY 


OR seven years one of the world’s largest engineering staffs and fore- 
most consulting engineers worked to build a tractor which would justify 
the 65-yedr reputation of the $42,500,000 Allis-Chalmers Company. Qa 

At an expenditure of $3,000,000 finally a score of models took the test in facto ory 

and field—were tried, rebuilt and made to prove that Allis-Chalmers had at last a tractor capable of withstanding the punishment of service. 


Today, the Allis-Chalmers 18-30 stands as the perfected tractor—a powerful brute of steel serving in every section of the country and 
against which not a single farmer has made complaint. And in support of this, we refer you to any Allis-Chalmers 18-30 owner for the 
facts about the service he is getting. 


So remarkable has been the performance of this tractor, so advanced its design, that now an Allis-Chalmers 12-20 will be built— 
embodying the same time-tested features which have made the 18-30 famous. Powerful, flexible, accessible—a faithful servant which labors 
hour after hour and gets work done on time—this will be the A-C 12-20. Reflecting every quality tradition of the Allis-Chalmers insti- 
tution, this new tractor will bring power service to every farmer in its most economical, reliable form. 


You Must Wait — But it Will Pay Power sod Hardest coe Time-Saving Accessibility 


field tests over, the Allis-Chalmers e 1-20 is about to be The wide sp d range o f the 12-20—2! 1¢M.P. fits this tract or Practically every unit of the Allis-Chalmers 12-20—like the 18-30—is 
1. A new four 10w being completed, provides r work requiring more tha in © ’ y l ty. At! per Jit pall s open to almost imm liste inspection, though every working part is et 
wre 1 0 trac sa day. Seedestion hedules are three ms—set for dec p pl WAT i re soil. Furrowsare turned Clos on in Sab t-proof gs. As on oxamete, it takes but 10 minutes to 
‘ : : . dead’: remove the motor sum p-pan cover plate, thereby exposing the ngs 
rs engineers who have designed anc rapidly and grour I yroughly pulverized, t ighly ~ 
, + : ‘th wd tf Ray a Sac? 9 rs id is broken up to form a t A, highly in. aspection or replacer nent. Pistons can be entirely remoy 
ing machi rine r some of the largest tat cries 2 1e roductive Seed bed, ast the crankshaft; clutch Shoes can be taken out for r 
all this ¢ rr one reason—Dy quantity product ” . . os > s 
I this care j 80 y qua 7 a d » up to a 16” ensilage cutter with 40-foot silo, or to a 22” separator ¥ ; cylinder heads e asily removable and expose all v 
a price which shall make it one with Litwericdisa 0-05 delioen eget teen ee alarité or carbon removal; es on both guide and drive wheel 
¥v ) eo +} -"« livers OW ni - Oonit ar rreg J 
\ ee es ee ee ee ee swt ‘ i  toriman i hub, ies | making it possible to replace indivi dus ( 
(sapiee eye eding. 4 cial governor (Allis-Chalmers’ own de sign) automatically gnoke; remov: al of transmission plate opens transmi d differential 
the displaying of the new Allis-Chalmers 12-20 holds the engine at a constant speed—varying the power according to the for inspection or cleaning. 
the 18 30. After a demonstration, decide if 1 ad. The capacity of tl Allis-Chalmers 12-20, like the 18-30, makes it& Throughout every unit of the Allis-Chalmers 12-20, you will find desiga 
» make of tractor that you want. We will rest year ’round profit-paying investment—always ready for a multitude of which marks the difference between the simple and the complex, the com 
belt or drawbar jobs. venient and the ill-devised. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET TODAY: Ask for cither 12-20 or 18-30 book- 


lets—or both—giving exclusive features of Allis-Chalmers-construction. 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Dept. 2-B Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DEALER « A mammoth co-operation program Th 

*® in keeping with Se e 
tractors-a-day production capacity is extended all Allis- . 
Chalmers dealers. Write for details of attractive deal- Allis-Chalmers 


ership proposition. 12-20 


y @ *, res ‘Oe. : . . 
a « 
x ers TSS Sais? - , 
‘m= $ oat a fel +] 
Plow Deep—Get Larger Crops Transmission 
The difference between a shallow and a r ue 
coup fu rrow is the difference between Only cut and 5 ) 
ed bed which rapidly loses moisture hardened steel . eS 
ond one which tends to conserve it. gears, complete- - 
Plow deep—into subsoil—and make ly protected by 
every inch of rainfall deliver the max a dust-proof housing and run 
imu m amount of moisture necessary \ | | ning in a constant bath of oil, 
are used in this transmission. 


for healthy plants and early harvests, 
y all means get a tractor that will 


i P : The practice of selecting only 
plow _ deep—without strain. It will 
qui kly earn its slight increase in cost the er —— oe 
thr seus. § vastly increased crop yields, Cha mers machinery is a 
The Allis-Chalmers 12-20, like the ter illustrated than in 
A-C 12-20 tractor. 


a built for deep 


























lowing., 





